Figure 9. Title page of first unexpurgated edition: CUL, Syn. 5.71.21(11). 
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I cannot without some Envy, and a just Resentment against the opposite 
Conduct of others, reflect upon that Generosity and Tenderness, wherewith 
the Heads and Principal Members of a struggling Faction treat those who 
will undertake to hold a Pen in their Defence. And the Behaviour of these 
Patrons is yet the more laudable, because the Benefits they confer are almost 
gratis: If any of their Labourers can scratch out a Pamphlet, they desire no 
more; There is no Question offered about the Wit, the Style, the Argument. 
Let a Pamphlet come out upon demand in a proper Juncture, you shall be 
well and certainly paid; you shall be paid before-hand, every one of the 
Party who is able to read and can spare a Shilling shall be a Subscriber: 
Several Thousands of each Production shall be sent among their Friends 
through the Kingdom: The Work shall be reported admirable, sublime, 
unanswerable, shall serve to raise the sinking Clamours, and confirm the 
Scandal of introducing Popery and the Pretender upon the QUEEN and 
Her Ministers. 

Among the present Writers on that Side, I can recollect but Three of 
any great Distinction, which are the F/ying-Post, Mr. Dunton, and the 
Author of the Crisis:' The first of these seems to have been much sunk 
in Reputation since the sudden Retreat of the on/y true genuine Original 
Author Mr. Ridpath, who is celebrated by the Dutch Gazeteer, as One of the 
best Pens of England. Mr. Dunton hath been longer and more conversant in 
Books than any of the Three, as well as more voluminous in his Productions: 
However, having employ’d his Studies in so great a Variety of other Subjects, 


1 Flying-Post . . . Crisis: George Ridpath, whom Swift called a ‘Scotch rogue’ (Williams, /S¢, 
p. 568), had been found guilty in February of writing libels, but by this time had fled to 
Holland, where he remained until after the accession of George I; cf. Swift’s use of his name to 
ridicule Steele, above, p. 236. By the ‘Dutch Gazeteer’ Swift means the Gazette d'Amsterdam, 
also known in France as the Gazette d'Hollande, however, no such account of Ridpath has been 
found in that paper. John Dunton (1659-1753) was a bookseller and hack writer, whom Swift 
had sneered at in Tale ofa Tub, though he had unwittingly published his second printed poem 
in Dunton’s Athenian Gazette. 
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he hath I think but lately turned his Genius to Politicks. His famous Tract, 
Intituled, Neck or Nothing, must be allowed to be the shrewdest Piece, and 
written with the most Spirit of any which hath appeared from that Side 
since the Change of the Ministry: It is indeed a most cutting Satire upon 
the Lord Treasurer and Lord Bolingbroke, and I wonder none of our Friends 
ever undertook to Answer it. I confess I was at first of the same Opinion 
with several good Judges, who from the Style and Manner supposed it to 
have issued from the sharp Pen of the E. of N-t-ng--m; and I am still apt to 
think it might receive his L--dsh-p’s last Hand.” The Third and Principal 
of this Triumvirate is the Author of the Crisis; who although he must yield 
to the F/ying-Post in Knowledge of the World, and Skill in Politicks, and 
to Mr. Dunton in Keenness of Satire, and Variety of Reading, hath yet 
other Qualities enough to denominate him a Writer of a Superior Class 
to either, provided he would a little regard the Propriety and Disposition 
of his Words, consult the Grammatical Part, and get some Information in 
the Subject he intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous Countenance and Encouragement that have been 
shewn to the Persons and Productions of the Two former Authors, I shall 
here only consider the great Favour conferred upon the last. It hath been 
advertised for several Months in the Englishman and other Papers, that 
a Pamphlet, called, The Crisis, should be published at a proper Time, in 
order to open the Eyes of the Nation.* It was proposed to be Printed by 


2 Neck or Nothing . . . last Hand: Neck or nothing: in a letter to the Right Honourable the Lord — 
being a supplement to the Short history of the Parliament (1713), which Swift praises with such 
ironic extravagance, is indeed by Dunton and consists mostly of ‘Calling The Ministry Vile 
Names’ (Defoe to Oxford in G. H. Healey, Letters of Daniel Defoe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1955), p. 438). Swift pretends here that it might well be by Nottingham so as to associate 
Nottingham with extreme and in this case bizarre Whiggery and thus underscore the irony of 
the defection of that high-Church statesman from the Tories. Cf. Swifts broadside Toland’s 
Invitation to Dismal, to Dine with the Calves-Head Club (1712), in which the deist John Toland 
invites Nottingham to join in exulting over the execution of Charles I. ‘Last hand’: i.e., his 
finishing touches (OED, s.v. ‘last’, 6b, citing Tale of a Tub, Bookseller to the Reader). 

3 Eyes of the Nation: the publisher Samuel Buckley first advertised The Crisis in Steele’s The 
Englishman for 22 October as an ‘Antidote against the treasonable Insinuations which are 
licentiously handed about the Town’, and the notices continued in that organ almost weekly 
for the next 10 weeks (Englishman, p. 411). Swift or more likely an imitator of his also ridiculed 
the heavy advertising in The First Ode of the Second Book of Horace Paraphrasd: And Addressd to 
Richard St—le (6 or 7 January 1713), predicting as well that despite the fanfare the new pamphlet 
will merely repeat the same old Whig themes: “Thou pompously wilt let us know / What all 
the World knew long ago . . . / That we a German Prince must own / When A-N for Heav’n 
resigns Her Throne.’ The writer was apparently unaware that the Whigs had sought money 
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Subscription, Price a Shilling. This was a little out of Form; For Subscrip- 
tions are usually begged only for Books of great Price, and such as are 
not likely to have a general Sale. Notice was likewise given of what this 
Pamphlet should contain; only an Extract from certain Acts of Parliament 
relating to the Succession, which at least must sink Nine-Pence in the 
Shilling, and leave but Three-Pence for the Authors Political Reflections; 
so that nothing very wonderful or decisive could be reasonably expected 
from this Performance. But a Work was to be done, a hearty Writer to be 
encouraged, and accordingly many Thousand Copies were bespoke: Nei- 
ther could this be sufficient; for when we expected to have our Bundles 
delivered us, all was stopt; the Friends to the Cause sprang a new Project, 
and it was advertised that the Crisis could not appear till the Ladies had 
shewn their Zeal against the Pretender as well as the Men; against the Pre- 
tender in the Bloom of his Youth, reported to be Handsome, and endued 
with an Understanding exactly of a Size to please the Sex.* I should be 
glad to have seen a printed List of the fair Subscribers prefixed to this 
Pamphlet; by which the Chevalier might know he was so far from pretend- 
ing to a Monarchy here, that he could not so much as pretend to a Mistrefs. 

At the destined Period, the first News we hear, is of a huge Train of 
Dukes, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen, and oth- 
ers, going to Sam. Buckley’s the Publisher of the Crisis, to fetch home their 
Cargo’s, in order to transmit them by Dozens, Scores, and Hundreds, into 
the several Counties, and thereby to prepare the Wills and Understandings 
of their Friends against the approaching Sessions. Ask any of them whether 
they have read it? they will answer, No; but they have sent it every where, 
and it will do a World of Good: It is a Pamphlet, and a Pamphlet they 
hear against the Ministry, talks of Slavery, France, and the Pretender; they 
Desire no more; It will settle the Wavering, confirm the Doubtful, instruct 
the Ignorant, inflame the Clamorous, though it never be once looked into. 
I am told by those who are expert in the Trade, That the Author and 
Bookseller of this Twelve-peny Treatise, will be greater Gainers, than from 


from the Elector of Hanover himself to help finance The Crisis, see Steele, Correspondence, 
pp. 436-7. 

4 please the Sex: the notice appeared in The Englishman No. 36 (26 December 1713): ‘At the 
desire of several Ladies of Quality, the publication of the CRISIS 1s put off till the Female World 
have expressed their Zeal for the Publick, by a Subscription as large as that made by the other Sex 
(Englishman, p. 431) 
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one Edition of any Folio that hath been published these Twenty Years. 
What needy Writer would not sollicite to Work under such Masters, who 
will pay us before-hand, take off as much of our Ware as we please at our 
own Rates, and Trouble not themselves to examine either before or after 
they have bought it, whether it be Staple? or no? 

But in order to illustrate the implicite Munificence of these Noble 
Patrons, I cannot take a more effectual Method than by examining the 
Production it self; by which we shall easily find that it was never intended, 
further than from the Noise, the Bulk, and the Title of Crisis, to do any Ser- 
vice to the factious Cause. The entire Piece consists of a Title Page, a Ded- 
ication to the Clergy, a Preface, an Extract from certain Acts of Parliament, 
and about Ten Pages of dry Reflections on the Proceedings of the QUEEN 
and Her Servants; which his Coadjutors, the E 
Mr. Dunton, and the Flying-Post, had long ago set before us in a much 
clearer Light. 


of N--t--ng---m, 


In Popish Countries, when some Impostor cries out, A Miracle! A 
Miracle! it is not done with a Hope or Intention of converting Hereticks, 
but confirming the deluded Vulgar in their Errors; and so the Cry goes 
round without examining into the Cheat. Thus the Whigs among us give 
about the Cry, A Pamphlet! A Pamphlet! The Crisis! The Crisis! not with 
a View of convincing their Adversaries, but to raise the Spirits of their 
Friends, recall their Stragglers, and unite their Numbers by Sound and 
Impudence, as Bees assemble and cling together by the Noise of Brass. 

That no other Effect could be imagined or hoped for, by the Publication 
of this timely Treatise, will be manifest, from some obvious Reflections 
upon the several Parts of it; wherein the Follies, the Falshoods, or the 
Absurdities, appear so frequent, that they may boldly contend for Number 
with the Lines. 

When the Hawker holds this Pamphlet towards you, the first Words 
you perceive are, The Crisis: Or, A Discourse, &c. The Interpreter of Suidas® 
gives Four Translations of the Word Crisis; any of which may be as properly 


5 Staple: i.e., holding a foremost place among products of its kind. 

6 Interpreter of Suidas: Suidas or “The Suda’ is the name of a massive tenth-century lexicon 
or historical encyclopedia. Swift owned an edition of 1619 in Greek and Latin (no. 94 in 
his library list) and referred to the lexicon in his mock-scholarly parody A Discourse to Prove 
the Antiquity of the English Tongue (Davis, vol. IV, p. 238). Under the word krisis the Latin 
‘Interpreter’ (translator) in the 1619 edition gives four terms, ‘Iudicium. Examen. Suffragium. 
Quaestio’, all fairly close in meaning, as Swift implies: ‘judicium’ (judicial investigation, a 
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applied to this Author’s Letter to the Bayliff of Stockbridge. Next, what he 
calls 4 Discourse, consists only of Two Pages, prefixed to Twenty two more, 
which contain Extracts from Acts of Parliament; For as to the Twelve last 
Pages, they are provided for by themselves in the Title under the Name 
of Some Seasonable Remarks on the Danger of a Popish Successor. Another 
Circumstance worthy of our Information in the Title-Page, is, That the 
Crown hath been settled dy previous Acts. I never heard of any Act of 
Parliament that was not previous to what it enacted, unless those Two by 
which the Earl of Strafford and Sir John Fenwick’ lost their Heads, may pass 
for Exceptions. 4 Discourse, representing from the most Authentick Records. He 
hath borrowed this Expression from some Writer, who probably understood 
the Words, but this Gentleman hath altogether misapplied them; and under 
Favour,’ he is wholly mistaken; for a Heap of Extracts, from several Acts of 
Parliament, cannot be called a Discourse: neither do I believe, he Copied 
them from the most Authentick Records, which as I take it are lodged in 
the Tower, but out of some common printed Copy. I grant there is nothing 
Material in all this, further than to shew the Generosity of our Adversaries 
in encouraging a Writer, who cannot furnish out so much as a Title-Page 
with Propriety or common Sense. 

Next follows the Dedication to the Clergy of the Church of England, 
wherein the Modesty and the Meaning of the first Paragraphs are hardly 
to be matched. He tells them, he hath made a Comment upon the Acts of 
Settlement, which he /ays before them, and conjures them to recommend in 
their Writings and Discourses to their Fellow-Subjects, and he does all this, 
out of a just Deference to their great Power and Influence. This is the right 
Whig-Scheme of directing the Clergy what to Preach. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Jurisdiction extends no further than over his own Province; but 
the Author of the Crisis, constitutes himself Vicar-General over the whole 


trial); ‘examen’, a weighing, a consideration; ‘quaestio’, inquiry, or the subject of inquiry; and 
‘suffragium’, which literally has to do with voting, but in transferred meaning is a decision, a 
judgement, an opinion (Aemilius Portus (ed.), Suidas, 2 vols. (Geneva, 1619)). 
7 Strafford... Fenwick: Thomas Wentworth (1593-1641), Earl of Strafford, chief advisor to 
Charles I, was executed after the Puritan House of Commons passed a Bill of attainder; Sir 
John Fenwick (1645-1697) was a Jacobite conspirator executed in 1697 for a plot in 1696 
to kill William III, again with a Bill of attainder being used after a witness absconded (see 
Some Remarks, pp. 132). Swift cites this example of an ex post facto act to ridicule Steele’s 
awkward phrasing on the title page of the Crisis, where ‘previous Acts’ comes five lines after 
‘Settlements’. 
under Favour: i.e., ‘by your leave’ (OED). 
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Clergy of the Church of England. The Bishops in their Letters or Speeches 
to their own Clergy proceed no further than to Exhortation; but this Writer 
conjures the whole Clergy of the Church to recommend his Comment upon 
the Laws of the Land in their Writings and Discourses.’ I would fain know, 
who made him a Commentator upon the Laws of the Land; after which it 
will be time enough to ask him, by what Authority he directs the Clergy 
to recommend his Comments from the Pulpit or the Press? 

He tells the Clergy there are two Circumstances which place the Minds of the 
People under their Direction, the first Circumstance is their Education; the 
second Circumstance is the Tenths of our Lands. This last, according to 
the Latin Phrase, is spoken ad invidiam," for he knows well enough, they 
have not a Twentieth: But if you take it his own way, the Landlord has nine 
Parts in ten of the People’s Minds under his Direction. Upon this Rock the 
Author before us is perpetually splitting, as often as he ventures out beyond 
the narrow Bounds of his Literature. He has a confused Remembrance of 
Words since he left the University, but has lost half their Meaning, and 
puts them together with no Regard but to their Cadence; as I remember 
a Fellow nailed up Maps in a Gentleman’s Closet, some sideling, others 
upside down, the better to adjust them to the Pannels. 

I am sensible it is of little Consequence to their Cause, whether this 
Defender of it understands Grammar or no; And if what he would fain 
say, discovered him to be a Well-willer to Reason or Truth, I would be 
ready to make large Allowances. But when with great Difficulty I descry a 
Composition of Rancor and Falshood, intermixed with plausible Nonsense; 
I feela struggle between Contempt and Indignation, at seeing the Character 
of a Censor, a Guardian, an English-man, a Commentator on the Laws, an 
Instructor of the Clergy, assumed by a Child of Obscurity, without one 
single Qualification to support them. 


9 Writings and Discourses: Steele’s sloppy grammar left him open to this sally. He writes that he 
will lay before his readers ‘the following Comment upon the Laws which regard the Settlement 
of the Imperial Crown of Great Britain’, and he continues, ‘My Purpose in addressing these 
Matters to you, is to conjure you . . . to recommend them . . . to your Fellow-Subjects.’ 
Obviously ‘them’ in the phrase ‘recommend them’ was intended to refer to the ‘Laws which 
regard the Settlement’, or perhaps to the ‘Matters’ he is addressing, but Swift easily interprets 
it to refer to the ‘Comment itself. 

10 ad invidiam: i. e., ‘argumentum ad invidiam , an appeal to envy, i. e. to inflame the reader’s 
envy of the clergy. In the next sentence Swift uses a reductio: if the clergy’s right to direct our 
minds depends on their having one-tenth tithe, then the landlord, who has the rest of the 
land, must have nine-tenths of the minds under his direction. 
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This Writer, who either affects, or is commanded of late to Copy after 
the B——p of S--r--m,"' hath, out of the Pregnancy of his Invention, 
found out an old Way of insinuating the grossest Reflections under the 
Appearances of Admonitions; and is so judicious a Follower of the Prelate, 
that he taxes the Clergy for enflaming their People with Apprehensions of 
Danger to them and THEIR Constitution, from Men who are Innocent of such 
Designs. When he must needs confess, the whole Design of his Pamphlet is 
to enflame the People with Apprehensions of Danger from the present Ministry, 
whom we believe to be at least as innocent Men as the last. 

What shall I say to a Pamphlet, where the Malice and Falshood of every 
Line would require an Answer, and where the Dulness and Absurdities will 
not deserve one? 

By his pretending to have always maintained an inviolable Respect to the 
Clergy, he would insinuate, that those Papers among the Tatlers and Spec- 
tators, where the whole Order is abused, were not his own: I will Appeal to 
all who know the Flatness of his Style, and the Barrenness of his Invention, 
whether he does not grosly prevaricate? Was he ever able to Walk without 
Leading-Strings, or Swim without Bladders,” without being discovered 
by his Hobbling and his Sinking? Has he adhered to this Character in 
his Paper called the Englishman, whereof he is allowed to be sole Author, 
without any Competition? What does he think of the Letter signed by 
himself, which relates to Molesworth, in whose Defence, he affronts the 


whole Convocation of Ireland? 


11 B: + of S--r--m: Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, whom Swift despised. The clear 
parallel drawn here between Burnet and Steele had been made plain earlier in Swift’s Preface to 
the B—p of Sarum'’s Introduction (7 December 1713), where he says Burnet, in the Introduction 
to the third volume of his History of the Reformation of the Church of England, writes ‘as if 
Destruction hung over us by single Hair’. Obviously, everything Swift says in his Preface about 
Burnet’s alarmism is meant to apply also to Steele and his Englishman; he depicts both as 
agents in the ‘grand Preparations’ which the Whigs are making against the next parliamentary 
session and says their ‘Notions’ have been dictated ‘by the same Masters’ (Davis, vol. IV, p. 57). 

12 Leading-strings . . . Bladders: ‘strings with which children used to be guided and supported 
when learning to walk’ (OED); bladders: prepared animal bladders, which are inflated and 
used as floats (OED). 

13 Molesworth . . . Ireland: The Englishman, no. 46 (19 January 1714, the same day as the 
publication of The Crisis) was given over to a ‘letter’ signed by Steele in his own name 
defending Robert Molesworth, Whig leader and member of the Irish Privy Council, from 
the aspersions of The Examiner. Molesworth, whom Swift had coupled with Wharton when 
writing to Archbishop King on 31 December, had quoted aloud, upon recognizing at the 
castle a clergyman who had participated in election-day riots, Acts 17: 6, “These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also.’ The result was a complaint to the House 
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It is a wise Maxim, that because the Clergy are no Civil Lawyers, they 
ought not to preach Obedience to Governors; and therefore, they ought 
not to preach Temperance, because they are no Physicians: Examine all this 
Author’s Writings, and then Point me out a Divine who knows less of the 
Constitution of England than he; witness those many egregious Blunders 
in his late Papers, where he pretended to dabble in the Subject.’ 

But the Clergy have it seems imbibed their Notions of Power and Obedi- 
ence abhorrent from our Laws, from the pompous Ideas of Imperial Greatness, 
and the Submission to absolute Emperors. This is gross Ignorance, below a 
School-Boy in his Lucius Florus: The Roman History, wherein Lads are 
instructed, reaches little above Eight hundred Years, and the Authors do 
every where instil Republican Principles; and from the Account of Nine in 
Twelve of the first Emperors, we learn to have a Detestation for Tyranny. 
The Greeks carry this Point yet a great deal higher, which none can be 
ignorant of, who hath read or heard them quoted. This gave Hobbes the 
Occasion of advancing a Position directly contrary, That the Youth of Eng- 
land was corrupted in their Political Principles, by reading the Histories 
of Rome and Greece, which having been writ under Republicks, taught the 
Readers to have ill Notions of Monarchy:'” In this Assertion there was 
something Specious, but that advanced by the Crisis could only issue from 
the profoundest Ignorance. 

But would you know his Scheme of Education for young Gentlemen 
at the University? It is, That they should spend their Time in perusing 
those Acts of Parliament, whereof his Pamphlet is an Extract, which, if it 
had been done, the Kingdom would not be in its present Condition, but every 
Member sent into the World thus instructed, since the Revolution, would have 
been an Advocate for our Rights and Liberties. 


of Lords by the lower House of Convocation and eventually Molesworth’s dismissal from 
the Privy Council; see King’s letter to Swift of 13 January (Woolley, Corr., vol. I, p. 581). 

14 dabble in the Subject: referring, presumably, to The Englishman, nos. 25, 28, 32 (1, 8, 17 
December 1713), all, as Blanchard points out, dealing with the origin and nature of govern- 
ment. 

15 absolute Emperors: Steele says the clergy have ‘inadvertently uttered’ these notions; otherwise 
Swift quotes him exactly and accurately. 

16 Lucius Florus: Lucius Annaeus Florus (fl. AD 130) Roman historian of the second century 
AD, who, relying heavily on Livy, compiled a brief sketch or Epitome of the history of Rome 
from the foundation of the city to the closing of the temple of Janus by Augustus (25 BC). It 
was intended as a panegyric of the Roman people and was very popular in the Middle Ages. 

17 Hobbes... Monarchy: Hobbes, Leviathan, part II, chapter 21, ‘Of the Liberty of Subjects’, 
par. 9. Swift is alluding to this passage: 
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Here now is a Project for getting more Money by the Crisis, to have 
it read by Tutors in the Universities. I thoroughly agree with him, that if 
our Students had been thus employ’d for Twenty Years past, the Kingdom 
had not been in its present Condition. But we have too many of such Profi- 
cients already among the young Nobility and Gentry, who have gathered 
up their Politicks from Chocolate Houses and Factious Clubs, and who 
if they had spent their Time in hard Study at Oxford or Cambridge, we 
might indeed have said, that the factious Part of this Kingdom had not 
been in its present Condition, or have suffered themselves to be taught, that 
a few Acts of Parliament relating to the Succession are preferable to all 
other Civil Institutions whatsoever: Neither did I ever before hear, that an 
Act of Parliament relating to one particular Point could be called a Civil 
Institution. 

He spends almost a Quarto Page in telling the Clergy, that they will be 
certainly Perjured if they bring in the Pretender whom they have abjured, 
and he wisely reminds them, that they have Sworn without Equivocation 
or Mental-Reservation; otherwise the Clergy might think, that as soon as 
they received the Pretender, and turned Papists, they would be free from 
their Oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious Gentlemen, knows in his Conscience, that 
there are not Ten Clergymen in England, (except Non-Jurors) who do 
not abhor the Thoughts of the Pretender reigning over us, much more than 
himself. But this is the Spittle of the B——p of S--r--m, which our Author 
licks up, and Swallows, and then Coughs out again, with an Addition of 
his own Phlegm. I would fain suppose the Body of the Clergy were to 
return an Answer by one of their Members to these worthy Counsellors: I 
conceive it might be in the following Terms. 


In these westerne parts of the world, we are made to receive our opinions concerning 
the Institution, and Rights of Common-wealths from Aristotle, Cicero, and other 
men, Greeks and Romanes, that, living under Popular States, derived those Rights, 
not from the Principles of Nature, but transcribed them into their books, out of the 
Practice of their own Common-wealths, which were popular . . . And as Aristotle; so 
Cicero, and other Writers have grounded their Civill doctrine, on the opinions of the 
Romans, who were taught to hate Monarchy . . . And by reading of these Greek, and 
Latine Authors, men from their childhood have gotten a habit . . . of favouring 
tumults, and of licentious controlling the actions of their Soveraigns; and again of 
controlling those controllers. (Leviathan (1651), pp. 110-11). 


Swift had cited the same remark of Hobbes in his Sentiments (1708). 
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My L d and Gentleman, 

The Clergy Command me to give you Thanks for your Advice; and if 
they knew any Crimes from which either of you were as free, as they are from 
those which you so earnestly Exhort them to avoid, they would return your 
Favour as near as possible in the same Style and Manner. However, that 
your Advice may not be wholly lost, particularly that Part of it which relates 
to the Pretender, they desire you would apply it to more proper Persons. 
Look among your own Leaders; Examine which of them engaged in a Plot 
to restore the late K. James, and received Pardons under his Seal; Examine 
which of them have been since tampering with his pretended Son, and to 
gratify their Ambition, their Avarice, their Malice and Revenge, are now 
willing to Restore him at the Expence of the Religion and Liberty of their 
Country.'® Retire, good my Lord, with your Pupil, and let us hear no more 


of these Hypocrital Insinuations, lest the Qu and Ministers, who have 
been hitherto content with only disappointing the lurking Villanies of your 


Faction, may be at last provoked to expose them. 


But his Respect for the Clergy is such, that he does not imstinuate as if 
they really had these evil Dispositions; He only insinuates, that they give 
too much Cause for such Insinuations. 

I will upon Occasion, strip some of his Insinuations from their Generality 
and Solecisms, and drag them into the Light. This Dedication to the 
Clergy is full of them, because here he endeavours to mold up his Rancor 
and Civility together; by which constraint, he is obliged to shorten his 
Paragraphs and to place them in such a Light, that they obscure one another. 
Supposing therefore, that I have scraped off his good Manners, in order 
to come at his Meaning which lies under; He tells the Clergy, that the 
Favour of the QUEEN and Her Ministers, is but a colour of Zeal towards 
them:' That the People were deluded by a groundless Cry of the Churches 
Danger at Sacheverell’s Tryal;” That the Clergy, as they are Men of Sense 
and Honour, ought to Preach this Truth to their several Congregations; and 
let them know, that the true Design of the present Men in Power in that 
and all their Proceedings since, in favour of the Church, was to bring in 


18 Examine... Country: a persistent theme for Swift, see The Examiner for 3 May 1711 as well 
as his Letter from the Pretender to a Whig-Lord (1712); see above, pp. 201-2 and notes. 

19 colour of Zeal... them: this and the other italicized phrases in the paragraph are quoted 
verbatim from Steele’s pamphlet. 

20 Sacheverell’s Tryal: see Some Reasons, p. 168 and note. 
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Popery, France, and the Pretender, and to enslave all Europe, contrary to the 
Laws of our Country, the Powers of the Legislature, the Faith of Nations, and 
the Honour of God. 

I cannot see, why the Clergy, as Men of Sense, and Men of Honour, (for 
he appeals not to them as Men of Religion) should not be allowed to know 
when they are in Danger, and be able to Guess whence it comes, and who 
are their Protectors. The Design of their Destruction indeed may have been 
projected in the Dark; but when all was ripe, their Enemies proceeded to 
so many Overt-Acts in the Face of the Nation, that it was obvious to the 
meanest People, who wanted no other Motives to rouze them. On the other 
side, Can this Author, or the wisest of his Faction, assign one single Act of 
the present Ministry, any Way tending towards bringing in the Pretender, 
or to weaken the Succession in the House of Hanover? Observe then the 
Reasonableness of this Gentleman’s Advice: The Clergy, the Gentry, and 
the common People, had the utmost Apprehensions of Danger to the 
Church under the late Ministry; yet then it was the greatest Impiety to 
enflame the People with any such Apprehensions. His Danger of a Popish 
Successor from any Steps of the present Ministry, is an artificial Calumny 
raised and spread against the Conviction of the Inventors, pretended to be 
believed only by those who abhor the Constitution in Church and State, an 
obdurate Faction, who compass Heaven and Earth to restore themselves 
upon the Ruin of their Country; Yet here our Author exhorts the Clergy to 
preach up this Imaginary Danger to their People, and disturb the publick 
Peace with his strained Seditious Comments. 

But how comes this gracious Licence to the Clergy from the Whigs, 
to concern themselves with Politicks of any Sort, though it be only the 
Glosses and Comments of Mr. § le? The Speeches of the Managers at 
Sacheverell’s Tryal, particularly those of Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker,” 
and some other, seemed to deliver a different Doctrine. Nay, this very 
Dedication complains of some in Holy Orders who have made the Constitution 
of their Country, (in which and the Coptick Mr. § Je is equally skilled) 


21 Stanhope... Parker: these were the among the twenty Whig managers of the Sacheverell 
impeachment in the House of Commons: Lieutenant-General James Stanhope; Nicholas 
Lechmere; Sir Peter King; and Sir Thomas Parker (by the time of the verdict Lord Chief 
Justice). Steele had sent The Crisis to Lechmere for corrections before publication, and his 
Englishman collection was dedicated to Stanhope (Tracts, p. 286). See Geoffrey Holmes, The 
Trial of Doctor Sacheverell (London: Eyre Metheun, 1973). 
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a very little Part of their Study, and yet made Obedience and Government 
the frequent Subjects of their Discourses. This Difficulty is easily solved; for 
by Politicks, they mean Obedience. Mr. Hoadley, who is a Champion for 
Resistance, was never charged as medling out of his Function: Hugh Peters, 
and his Brethren, in the Times of Usurpation, had full Liberty to preach up 
Sedition and Rebellion;”? and so here Mr. Sz 
to the Clergy to preach up the Danger of a Popish Pretender, in Defiance of 
the QUEEN and Her Administration. 

Every Whiffler” in a Laced Coat, who frequents the Chocolate-House, 
and is able to spell the Title of a Pamphlet, shall Talk of the Constitution 
with as much Plausibility as this very Solemn Writer, and with as good 


le issues out his Licence 


a Grace blame the Clergy for medling with Politicks which they do not 
understand. I have known many of these able Politicians, furnished before 
they were of Age, with all the necessary Topicks of their Faction, and by the 
help of about Twenty Polysyllables capable of maintaining an Argument 
that would shine in the Crisis, whose Author gathered up his little Stock 
from the same Schools, and has writ from no other Fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this Gentleman addresseth 
himself to the Clergy of England in general, or only to those very few, 
(hardly enough in Case of a Change to supply the Mortality of those 
Self-denying Prelates™* he celebrates) who are in his Principles, and among 
these, only such as live in and about London, which probably will reduce 
the Number to about half a Dozen at most. I should incline to guess 
the latter; because he tells them, they are surrounded by a learned, wealthy, 
knowing Gentry, who know with what Firmness, Self-denial, and Charity, the 
Bishops adhered to the publick Cause, and what Contumelies those Clergymen 
have undergone, &c. who adhered to the Cause of Truth: By those Terms, 
the publick Cause, and the Cause of Truth, he understands the Cause of the 
Whigs in Opposition to the QUEEN and Her Servants: Therefore by 
the learned, wealthy, and knowing Gentry, he must understand the Bank 


22 Hoadley... Rebellion: Benjamin Hoadley (1676-1761), later Bishop in succession of Bangor, 
Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester, who by this time had acquired a considerable reputation 
as a champion of ‘revolution principles’ by attacking the doctrines of hereditary right and 
passive obedience. Hugh Peters (1598-1660) was a Puritan preacher and regicide during the 
‘Times of Usurpation’, i.e. the Commonwealth. 

23 Whiffier: ‘A trifler; an insignificant or contemptible fellow (OED). 

24 Self-denying Prelates: Steele had praised the ‘self-denial’ of the bishops; the phrases later in 
the paragraph about the ‘Gentry’ are also quoted from The Crisis. 
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and East-India Company, and those other Merchants or Citizens within 
the Bills of Mortality, who have been strenuous against the Church and 
Crown and whose Spirit of Faction hath lately got the better of their 
Interest. For let him search all the rest of the Kingdom, he will find the 
surrounded Clergy, and the surrounding Gentry, wholly Strangers to the 
Merits of those Prelates, and adhering to a very different Cause of Truth, as 
will soon I hope be manifest by a fair Appeal to the Representatives of both. 

It was very unnecessary in this Writer to bespeak the Treatment of 
Contempt and Derision, which the Clergy are to expect from his Faction 
whenever they come into Power. I believe that venerable Body is in very 
little Concern after what Manner their most mortal Enemies intend to ¢reat 
them, whenever it shall please God for our Sins to visit us with so fatal an 
Event, which I hope it will be the united Endeavours both of Clergy and 
Laiety to hinder. It would be some support to this Hope, if I could have 
any Opinion of his predicting Talent, (which some have ascribed to People 
of this Author’s Character) where he tells us, That Noise and Wrath will 
not always pass for Zeal. What other Instances of Zeal has this Gentlemen 
or the rest of his Party been able to produce? If Clamour be Noise, it is 
but opening our Ears to know from what Side it comes: And if Sedition, 
Scurrility, Slander and Calumny, be the Fruits of Wrath, read the Pamphlets 
and Papers issuing from the Zealots of that Faction, or Visit their Clubs 
and Coffee-Houses in order to Form a Judgment of the Tree. 

When Mr. St le tells us, WE have a Religion that wants no Support 
from the Enlargement of Secular Power, but 1s well supported by the Wisdom 
and Piety of its Preachers, and it’s own Native Truth, it would be good to 
know what Religion he professeth: For, the Clergy to whom he speaks, will 


never allow him a Member of the Church of England, they cannot agree, 
that the Truth of the Gospel, and the Piety and Wisdom of it’s Preachers, 
are a sufficient Support in an Evil Age, against Infidelity, Faction, and Vice, 
without the Assistance of Secular Power; unless God would please to confer 
the Gift of Miracles on those who wait at the Altar. I believe, they venture 
to go a little further, and think, That upon some Occasions, they want 
a little Enlargement of Assistance from the Secular Power, against Atheists, 
Deists, Socinians, and other Hereticks: Every first day in Lent, a Part of 
the Liturgy is read to the People; in the Preface to which, the Church 
declares her Wishes for the Restoring of that Discipline she formerly had, 
and which for some Years past hath been more wanted than ever. But of 
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this no more, lest it might insinuate Jealoustes between the Clergy and Laity, 
which, the Author tells us, is the Policy of vain Ambitious Men among the 
former, in hopes to derive from their Order, a Veneration they cannot deserve 
from their Virtue. If this be their Method for procuring Veneration, it is 
the most singular that ever was thought on; and the Clergy should then 
indeed have no more to do with Politicks of any Sort than Mr. Sz le or 
his Faction will allow them. 

Having thus toiled through his Dedication, I proceed to consider his 
Preface, which half consisting of Quotation, will be so much the sooner 
got through. It is a very unfair Thing in any Writer to employ his Ignorance 
and Malice together, because it gives his Answerer double Work: It is like 
the Sort of Sophistry that the Logicians call Two Mediums, which are never 
allowed in the same Syllogism. A Writer with a weak Head, and a corrupted 
Heart, is an over-match for any single Pen; like a hireling Jade, dull and 
vicious, hardly able to stir, yet offering at every turn to Kick. 

He begins his Preface with such an Account of the Original of Power, 
and the Nature of Civil Institutions, as I am confident was never once 
imagin’d by any Writer upon Government from Plato to Mr. Lock. Give 
me leave to transcribe his first Paragraph. I never saw an unruly Crowd of 
People cool by Degrees into Temper, but it gave me an Idea of the Original of 
Power, and the Nature of Civil Institutions. One particular Man has usually 
in those Cases, from the Dignity of his Appearance, or other Qualities known or 
imagined by the Multitude, been received into sudden Favour and Authority, the 
Occasion of their Difference has been represented to him, and the Matter referred 


to his Decision. 


I have known a Poet, who was never out of England, introduce a Fact by 
Way of Simile, which could probably no where happen nearer than in the 
Plains of Lybia; and begin with, So have I seen. Such a Fiction I suppose 
may be justified by Poetical Licence; Yet Virgi/is much more Modest: This 
Paragraph of Mr. Szż--/es, which he sets down as an Observation of his 
own, is a miserable mangled Translation of Six Verses out of that famous 
Poet, who speaks after this manner: As when a Sedition arises in a great 
Multitude, &c. Then, if they see a wise grave Man, &c.” Virgil, who liv'd 
but a little after the Ruin of the Roman Republick, where Seditions often 
happened, and the Force of Oratory was great among the People, made 


25 As when... Man, &c: Aeneid, 1.148-56; the simile uses the political image to describe 
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use of a Simile, which Mr. Sz 
as if he had seen it an hundred Times; and builds upon it a System of 
the Origin of Government. When the Vulgar here in England assemble 
in a riotous Manner, (which is not very frequent of late Years) the Prince 


le turns into a Fact, after such a manner, 


takes a much more effectual Way than that of sending Orators to appease 
them: But Mr. S¢ 
there is no Government at all; their unruliness quelld, and their Passions 
coold by a particular Man, whose great Qualities they had known before. 
Such an Assembly must have risen suddenly from the Earth, and the Man 
of Authority dropt from the Clouds; for without some previous Form of 


le imagines such a Crowd of People as this, where 


Government, no such Crowd did ever yet assemble, or could possibly be 
acquainted with the Merits and Dignity of any particular Man among them. 
But to pursue his Scheme. This Man of Authority who coo/s the Crowd by 
Degrees, and to whom they all Appeal, must of Necessity prove either 
an open or clandestine Tyrant: A clandestine Tyrant I take to be a King of 
Brentford,* who keeps his Army in Disguise; And whenever he happens 
either to Die naturally, be knockt on the Head, or Deposed, the People 
calmly take further Measures, and improve upon what was begun under his 
unlimited Power. All this, our Author tells us, with extreme Propriety, is 
what seems reasonable to common Sense; That is, in other Words, it seems 
reasonable to Reason. This is what he calls giving an Idea of the Original of 


Neptune calming the seas. 


As when in Tumults rise th’ ignoble Crowd, 

Mad are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud; 

And Stones and Brands in ratling Vollies fly, 

And all the Rustick Arms that Fury can supply: 

If then some Grave and Pious Man appear, 

They hush their Noise, and lend a list’ning Ear, 

He sooths with sober Words their angry Mood, 

And quenches their innate Desire of Blood: 

So when the Father of the Flood appears, 

And o’re the Seas his Sov'raign Trident rears, 

Their Fury falls: He skims the liquid Plains, 

High on his Chariot, and, with loosen’d Reins, 

Majestick moves along, and awful Peace maintains. 
(John Dryden (trans.), The works of Virgil 
containing his Pastorals, Georgics, and Ainets 


(1697), pp. 257-8). 


26 King of Brentford: one of the two ‘Kings of Brentford’ in Buckingham’s Rehearsal (1671), who 
keep their ‘Army in Disguise’, hidden in Knightsbridge. Steele had opened the way to this 
allusion by using the phrase ‘clandestine Tyrant’ in The Crisis. 
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Power, and the Nature of Civil Institutions. To which I Answer with great 
Phlegm, That I defie any Man alive to shew me in double the Number of 
Lines, though writ by the same Author, such a complicated Ignorance in 
History, Humane Nature, or Politicks, as well as in the ordinary Proprieties 
of Thought or of Style. 

But it seems, these profound Speculations were only premised to intro- 
duce some Quotations in favour of Resistance. What hath Resistance to 
do with the Succession of the House of Hanover, that the Whig-Writers 
should perpetually affect to tag them together? I can conceive nothing 
else, but that their Hatred to the QUEEN and Ministry, puts them upon 
Thoughts of introducing the Successor by another Revolution. Are Cases of 
extream NECESSITY to be produced as common Maxims by which we are 
always to proceed? Should not these Gentlemen sometimes inculcate the 
general Rule of Obedience, and not always the Exception of Resistance? 
Since the former hath been the perpetual Dictates of all Laws both Divine 
and Civil, and the latter is still in Dispute. 

I shall meddle with none of the Passages he cites, to prove the Lawful- 
ness of resisting Princes, except that from the present Lord Chancellor’s 
Speech, in Defence of Dr Sacheverell: That there are extraordinary Cases, 
Cases of Necessity, which are implied though not expressed in the general Rule 27 
[of Obedience.] These Words, very clear in themselves, Mr. St le 
explains into Nonsense; which in any other Author I should suspect to 


have been intended as a Reflection upon as great a Person as ever filled 
or adorned that high Station: But I am so well acquainted with his Pen, 
that I much more wonder how it can trace out a true Quotation than a 
false Comment. To see him treat my Lord Harcourt with so much Civility 
looks indeed a little Suspicious, and as if he had Malice in his Heart. He 
calls his Lordship a very Great Man, and a great living Authority, places 
him in Company with General Stanhope and Mr. Hoadley, and in short, 
takes the most effectual Method in his Power of ruining his Lordship 
in the Opinion of every Man who is wise or good: I can only tell my 
Lord Harcourt, for his Comfort, that these Praises are encumbred with the 


27 Lord Chancellors . . . general Rule: Simon Harcourt, Viscount Harcourt, was made Lord 
Chancellor in April 1713 (see Williams, Sz, p. 656). He had conducted Sacheverell’s defence. 
In spite of Swift’s barbs here, Steele quoted from Harcourt’s speech again in his Apology 
(October 1714), published after his expulsion from the House of Commons. The final words 


of this sentence are Swift's own interpolation. 
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Doctrine of Resistance, and the true Revolution-Principles; and provided he 
will not allow Mr. Sz le for his Commentator, he may hope to recover 
the Honour of being Libelled again, as well as his Sovereign and Fellow 
Servants. 


We come now to the Crisis: Where we meet with Two Pages by Way 
of Introduction to those Extracts from Acts of Parliament that constitute 
the Body of his Pamphlet. This Introduction begins with a Definition 
of Liberty, and then proceeds in a Panegyrick upon that great Blessing; 
His Panegyrick is made up of Half a Dozen Shreds, like a School-Boy’s 
Theme, beaten, general Topicks, where any other Man alive might wander 
securely; but this Politician, by venturing to vary the good old Phrases and 
give them a new Turn, commits an hundred Solecisms and Absurdities. The 
weighty Truths which he endeavours to press upon his Reader are such as 
these. That, Liberty is a very good Thing; That, Without Liberty we cannot be 
Free, That, Health is good, and Strength is good, but Liberty is better than either; 
That, No Man can be Happy, without the Liberty of doing whatever his own 
Mind tells him is best; That, Men of Quality love Liberty, and common People 
love Liberty, even Women and Children love Liberty; and you cannot please 
them better than by letting them do what they please. Had Mr. Sz le 
contented himself to deliver these and the like Maxims in such intelligible 
Terms, I could have found where we agreed and where we differed. But let 
us hear some of these Axioms as he has involved them. We cannot 


possess our Souls with Pleasure and Satisfaction except we preserve to 
our selves that inestimable Blessing which we call Liberty: By Liberty,I Pag. 1. 
desire to be understood, to mean the Happiness of Mens living, &c.--- 
The true Life of Man consists in conducting it according to his own just 


Sentiments and innocent Inclinations. Man’ Being 1s degraded 

below that of a free Agent, when his Affections and Passions are no Pag. 1. 
longer governed by the Dictates of his own Mind.-- Without Liberty, 

our Health (among other Things) may be at the Will of a Tyrant, employd 
to our own Ruin and that of our Fellow Creatures. If there be any of these 
Maxims, which is not grosly defective in Truth, in Sense or in Grammar, 
I will allow them to pass for uncontroulable.”* By the First, Omitting the 


28 uncontroulable (i.e., ‘uncontrollable’): ‘Incontrovertible, indisputable, irrefutable’ (OED, cit- 
ing, among others, Swift’s Contests and Dissensions and Polite Conversation). 
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Pedantry of the whole Expression, There are not above one or two Nations 
in the World, where any one Man can possess his Soul with Pleasure and 
Satisfaction. In the Second, He desires to be understood to mean; that is, he 
desires to be meant to mean, or to be understood to understand. In the 
Third, The Life of Man consists in conducting his Life. In the Fourth, he 
affirms, That Mens Beings are degraded when their Passions are no longer 
governed by the Dictates of their own Mind; directly contrary to the Lessons 
of all Moralists and Legislators, who agree unanimously, That the Passions 
of Men must be under the Government of Reason and Law; neither are 
Laws of any other Use than to Correct the Irregularity of our Affections. 
By the Last, Our Health 1s ruinous to our selves and other Men, when a Tyrant 
pleases; which I leave him to make out. 

I cannot sufficiently commend our Ancestors for transmitting to us the 
Blessing of Liberty; yet having /aid out their Blood and Treasure 
upon the Purchase, I do not see how they acted Parsimoniously, 


Ibid. 


because, I can conceive nothing more generous than that of employing our 
Blood and Treasure for the Service of others. But I am suddenly struck 
with the Thought, that I have found his Meaning: Our Ancestors acted 
Parsimoniously, because they only spent their own Treasure for the good of 
their Posterity; whereas we squandered away the Treasures of our Posterity 
too; but whether they will be Thankful, and think it was done for the 
Preservation of their Liberty, must be left to themselves for a Decision.” 

I verily believe, though I could not prove it in Westminster-Hall 
before a Lord Chief Justice,*° That by Enemies to our Constitution, 
and Enemies to our present Establishment, Mr. St 


to be understood to mean, My Lord Treasurer, and the rest of the 


Page. 2. 


le would desire 


Ministry: By those who are grown Supine in Proportion to the Danger to which 
our Liberty is every Day more exposed, I should guess, he means the Tories: 
And, by honest Men who ought to look up with a Spirit that becomes Honesty, 
he understands the Whigs. I likewise believe, he would take it ill, or think 
me stupid, if I did not thus expound him. I say then, that according to this 
Exposition, The Four Great Officers of State, together with the rest of the 


29 Our Ancestors... Decision: as Temple Scott points out, Swift here turns Steele’s very general 
meaning into a comment on the costs of the war just ended by the Peace of Utrecht. 

30 Lord Chief Justice: Swift reflects again on Lord Chief Justice Parker, who was offended by a 
passage in Conduct, see Some Remarks, above, pp. 129-30 and note; and Some Advice, above, 
p. 111. 
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Cabinet-Council, (except the Archbishop of Canterbury) are Enemies to our 
Establishment, making artful and open Attacks upon our Constitution, and are 
now practising indirect Arts, and mean Subtilties, to weaken the Security of those 
Acts of Parliament for Settling the Succession in the House of Hannover. 
The First, and most Notorious of these Criminals is, Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, Lord High Treasurer, who is reputed to be Chief Minister: 
The Second is, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, who Commands the Army, 
and Designs to Employ it in bringing over the Pretender: The Third is, 
Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, Secretary of State, who must 
be supposed to hold a constant Correspondence with the Court at Bar le 
Duc,” as the late E. of G-d--ph-n did with that of St. Germains: And to 
avoid Tediousness, Mr. Bromley’ and the rest are employ’d in their several 
Districts to the same End. These are the Opinions which Mr. S¢ le 
and his Faction, under the Direction of their Leaders, are endeavouring 
with all their Might to propagate among the People of England, concerning 
the present Ministry; with what Reservation to the Honour, Wisdom, or 
Justice of the QUEEN, I cannot determine; who by Her own free Choice, 
after long Experience of their Abilities and Integrity, and in Compliance 
to the general Wishes of Her People, called them to Her Service. Such 
an Accusation, against Persons in so high Trust, should require, I think at 
least, one single Overt-Act to make it good. If there be no other Choice of 
Persons fit to serve the Crown without Danger from the Pretender, except 
among those who are called the Whig-Party, the Hanover Succession is 
then indeed in a very desperate State; that illustrious Family will have 
almost Nine in Ten of the Kingdom against it, and those principally of the 
Landed-Interest, which is most to be depended upon in such a Nation as 
ours. 

I have now got as far as his Extracts, which I shall not be at the Pains 
of comparing with the Originals, but suppose he has got them fairly 
transcribed: I only think, That whoever is Patentee for Printing Acts of 
Parliament, may have a very fair Action against him, for Invasion of Prop- 


erty, but this is none of my Business to enquire into. 


31 Bar le Duc: the Court of the Pretender in Lorraine, to which he went in 1713 after being 
expelled from France as a condition of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

32 Bromley: William Bromley (1664-1732), MP for the University of Oxford, elected Speaker 
of the House in 1710 and made a Secretary of State in 1713. 
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After Two and twenty Pages spent in reciting Acts of Parliament, 
Pag. 24. he desires leave to repeat the History and Progress of the Union; upon 
which, I have some few Things to observe. 

This Work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully attempted by several of Her Majesty's 
Predecessors, though I do not remember it was ever Thought on by any 
except King James the First, and the late King William. I have read indeed, 
That some small Overtures were made by the former of these Princes 
towards an Union between the Two Kingdoms, but rejected with Indigna- 
tion and Contempt by the English. And the Historian” tells us, That how 
degenerate and corrupt soever the Court and Parliament then were, they 
would not give Ear to so infamous a Proposal. I do not find that any of 
the succeeding Princes before the Revolution ever resumed the Design;** 
because it was a Project for which there could not possibly be assigned 
the least Reason or Necessity: For I defy any Mortal to name one single 
Advantage that England could ever expect from such an Union. 

But towards the End of the late King’s Reign, upon Apprehension of the 
Want of Issue from him or the Princess Anne, a Proposition for Uniting 
both Kingdoms was begun, because Scotland had not settled their Crown 
upon the House of Hanover, but left themselves at Large, in Hopes to 
make their Advantage: And it was thought highly dangerous to leave that 
Part of the Island inhabited by a poor, fierce Northern People,” at Liberty 
to put themselves under a different King. However, the Opposition to this 
Work was so great, that it could not be overcome till some Time after Her 
present Majesty came to the Crown; when by the Weakness or Corruption 


33 the Historian: Swift is probably alluding to volume II of A Complete History of England, a 
compilation published in 1706 and now best known for its third volume by White Kennett. 
Volume II incorporated in pp. 661-792 a reprint of The History of King James I by Arthur 
Wilson, first published in London in 1653; Wilson was hostile to the whole idea of the Union, 
a project which he discusses at length (pp. 676-86) and to which he at some points objects in 
strong language. Swift does not borrow his language, but of the histories of England available 
to him when he was writing, this is the best candidate and very much coloured to his taste. 

34 Princes... the Design: Swift corrected this in The Examiner for 1 March, saying ‘he hath been 
since told, That some Overtures were made to that End, in the Reigns of other Princes’. 
Though Swift is of course not thinking of him as one of the ‘Princes’, under Cromwell there 
were also such discussions in the period 1654-7; and in the reign of Charles II commissioners 
from both countries in 1668 explored an economic union, with an attempt at a complete 
Union in 1670 (see William Ferguson, Scotland’ Relations with England (Edinburgh: Donald, 
1977)). See also T. C. Smout, “The Road to Union,’ in Geoffrey Holmes (ed.), Britain After 
the Glorious Revolution 1689-1714 (London: Macmillan, 1969), pp. 176-96. 

35 poor fierce . . . People: on the serious trouble this phrase cost Swift, see the Introduction, 
pp. 37-9. 
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of a certain Minister since dead, an Act of Parliament was obtain’d for the 
Scots, which gave them leave to Arm themselves, and so the Union became 
necessary, not for any actual Good it could possibly do us, but to avoid a 
probable Evil; and at the same time, save an obnoxious Ministers Head, 
who was so Wise, as to take the first Opportunity of procuring a general 
Pardon by Act of Parliament, because he could not with so much Decency 
or Safety desire a particular One for himself.*” These Facts are well enough 
known to the whole Kingdom; And I remember, Discoursing above Six 
Years ago with the most considerable Person of the adverse Party,** and a 
great Promoter of the Union, he frankly own’d to me, That this Necessity, 


brought upon us by the wrong Management of the E of G : 
was the only Cause of the Union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant Two Points to the Author of the Crisis: 
First, That the Union became Necessary for the Cause above related; 
because it prevented the Island from being governed by Two Kings, which 
England would never have suffered; and it might probably have Cost us 
a War of a Year or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, That it would be 
dangerous to break this Union, at least in this Juncture, while there is a 
Pretender abroad, who might probably lay hold of such an Opportunity. 
And this made me wonder a little at the Spirit of Faction last Summer 
among some People, who having been the great Promoters of the Union, 
and several of them the principal Gainers by it, could yet proceed so far, 
as to propose in the House of Lords, that it should be Dissolved; while at 
the same time, those Peers who had ever opposed it in the Beginning, were 
then for Preserving it, upon the Reason I have just assigned, and which the 
Author of the Crisis hath likewise taken Notice of.*” 


36 Minister since dead: Godolphin, who advised the Queen, after a year of delay, to consent to 
the Act of Security in August of 1704 (see Trevelyan, vol. II, p. 242). See Swift’s earlier attack 
on this topic in his little allegorical ‘Story’ in The Examiner for 14 December 1710 and his 
further remarks in Examiner for 22 February 1711. 

37 general Pardon . . . himself: ‘An Act for the Queen’s most gracious general and free Pardon’ 
(7 Ann. c. 22) was enacted in 1709; cf. Swifts brief but scathing comments on it in The 
Examiner for 30 November 1710, where the context is his assault on Wharton. 

38 Person of the adverse Party: Somers. 

39 Spirit of Faction . . . taken Notice of: in June of 1713 Scottish peers, angry at the Malt Tax, 
which seemed to violate a stipulation of the Act of Union, brought in a Bill to dissolve the 
Union and were supported by Whig leaders like Wharton and Sunderland; see Holmes, 
p. 339. They were unsuccessful, but the behaviour of the Whigs, who wished to embarrass 


the government, had its ironies. Erasmus Lewis wryly reported to Swift on 2 June, “twas very 
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But when he tells us, The Englishmen ought in Generosity to be more 
Pag.25 particularly Careful in preserving this Union, he argues like himself. 

The late Kingdom of Scotland, (saith he) had as numerous a Nobility 

as England, &c. They had indeed; and to that we owe one of the 
great and necessary Evils of the Union upon the Foot it now stands. Their 
Nobility is indeed so numerous, that the whole Revenues of their Country 
would be hardly able to maintain them according to the Dignity of their 
Titles; and what is infinitely worse, they are never likely to be Extinct till 
the last Period of all Things, because the greatest Part of them Descend 
to Heirs general.“ I imagine, a Person of Quality prevailed on to Marry 
a Woman much his Inferior, and without a Groat to her Fortune, and her 
Friends arguing, she was as good as her Husband, because she brought him 
as numerous a Family of Relations and Servants, as she found in his House. 
Scotland in the Taxes is obliged to contribute One Penny for every Forty 
pence laid upon England, and the Representatives they send to Parliament 
are about a Thirteenth: Every other Scotch Peer has all the Priviledges of 
an English one, except that of Sitting in Parliament, and even Precedence 
before all of the same Title that shall be created for the time to come. 
The Pensions and Employments possessed by the Natives of that Country 
now among us, do amount to more than the whole Body of their Nobility 
ever spent at Home; And all the Money they raise upon the Publick is 
hardly sufficient to defray their Civil and Military Lists. I could Point out 
some with great Titles, who affected to appear very vigorous for Dissolving 
the Union, though their whole Revenues before that Period would have 
ill maintained a Welch Justice of the Peace; and have since gathered more 


Money than ever any Scotchmen, who had not travell’d, could form an Idea 
of 4 


comical to see the Tory’s who voted with Ld Treasurer agt. the Dissolution of the Union, 
under all the perplexity’s in the world least they shd be victorious, and the Scotch who voted 
for a bill of dissolution under agony’s least they themselves sh’d carry the point they pretended 
to desire’ (Woolley, Corr., vol. I, p. 499). 

40 Heirs general: ‘heir-general’ is a term ‘used to include heirs female as well as heirs male’ in the 
category ‘heir-at-law’, i.e. ‘the person who succeeds another by right of blood in the enjoyment 
of his property; in English law confined to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators’ (OED). 

41 great Titles... Idea of: Swift alludes here, presumably, to John Campbell, 2nd Duke of Argyll, 
and his brother Archibald, Earl of Ilay; the Duke, formerly a Tory and on friendly terms 
with Swift, had recently abandoned his support of the ministry and joined with the Whigs. 
He was removed from all his places on 14 March 1714. 
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I have only one Thing more to say upon Occasion of the Union Act; 
which is, That the Author of the Crisis may be fairly proved from his 
own Citations to be guilty of HIGH TREASON. In a Paper of his called 
the Englishman, of October 29. there is an Advertisement about taking 
in Subscriptions for Printing the Crisis, where the Title is published at 
length, with the following Clause, which the Author thought fit to drop in 
the Publication: [And that no Power on Earth can barr, alter, or make void the 
present Settlement of the Crown, &c. By R——d St—e.] In his Extract 
of an Act of Parliament made since the Union, it appears to be High Treason 
for any Person, by Writing or Printing, to maintain and affirm, That the Kings 
or Queens of this Realm, with and by the Authority of Parliament, are not able 
to make Laws and Statutes of sufficient Force and Validity to limit and bind 
the Crown, and the Descent, Limitation, Inheritance, and Government thereof. 
This Act being subsequent to the Settlement of the Crown confirmed at 
the Union; it is probable, some Friend of the Author advis'd him to leave 
out those Treasonable Words in the printed Title Page, which he had before 
published in the Advertisement; and accordingly we find, that in the Treatise 
it self, he only offers it to every good Subjects Consideration, 
whether this Article of the Settlement of the Crown is not as Pag. 25. 
firm as the Union it self, and as the Settlement of Episcopacy in 
England, &c. And he thinks the Scots understood it so, that the 


Succession to the Crown was never to be controverted. 


Pag. 26. 


These I take to be only żreasonable Insinuations; but the Advertisement 
above-mentioned is actually High-Treason, for which the Author ought to 
be Prosecuted, if that would avail any Thing, under a Jurisdiction where 
Cursing the QUEEN is not above the Penalty of Twenty Marks. 

Nothing is more Notorious, than that the Whigs of late Years, both 
in their Writings and Discourses, have affected upon all Occasions to 
allow the Legitimacy of the Pretender: This makes me a little 
wonder to see our Author labouring to prove the contrary, by Pag. 27. 
producing all the popular Chat of those Times, and other solid 
Arguments from Fullers Narrative: But it must be suppos‘d, that 


42. Fullers narrative: William Fuller, a secret agent and informer, wrote A brief discovery of the 
true mother of the pretended Prince of Wales known by the name of Mary Grey (Edinburgh, 1696), 
one of the many efforts to prove the identity of the ‘pretended’ Prince of Wales. Swift’s point 
here is that the Whigs generally were not prone to accept the view that the Pretender was a 
changeling, since if it were true his exclusion would be due to his birth and not only to an 
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this Gentleman acts by the Commands of his Superiors, who have thought 
fit at this Juncture to issue out new Orders, for Reasons best known to 
themselves. I wish they had been more clear in their Directions to him 
upon that weighty Point, whether the Settlement of the Succession in the 
House of Hanover be alterable or no: I have observd, where in his former 
Pages he gives it in the Negative; but in the turning of a Leaf he has wholly 

changed his Mind; tells us, He wonders there can be found 
Pag. 28, 27 Briton weak enough to contend against a Power in their 
own Nation, which is practiced in a much greater Degree in 
other States: And, how hard it is that Britain should be debarred 
the Priviledge of establishing its own Security, by relinquishing only 
those Branches of the Royal Line which threaten it with Destruction; 
whilst other Nations never scruple upon less Occasions to go much greater 
Lengths, of which he produces Instances in France, Spain, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, and then adds, Can Great Britain help to advance Men to other 


*Mr. St—les_ ~— Thrones, and have no Power in limiting its Own? How can a 
speech at the 


Election of a . aa i - 543 
speaker. guilty of such ridiculous Inconsistencies?“ The Author of the 


Conduct of the Allies (says he) has dared to drop Insinuations about 
altering the Succession. The Author of the Conduct of the Allies writes 
Sense and English, neither of which the Author of the Crisis understands: 
The former thinks it wrong in Point of Policy to callin a Foreign 


Senator, capable of *doing Honour to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be 


Pag. 33. 


Power to be Guarantee of our Succession, because it puts it out of 
Conduct, 


the Power of our own Legislature to change our Succession without 
Pag. 38. 


the Consent of that Prince or State who 1s Guaranty, whatever 
Necessity may happen in future Times. Now if it be High 
Treason to affirm by Writing, that the Legislature has no such Power; 
and if Mr. S*——“e thinks it strange that Britain should be debarred this 
Priviledge, what could be the Crime of putting such a Case, that in future 


Ages, a Necessity might happen of Limiting the Succession, as well as it 
has happened already? 


Act of Parliament. On the later Whig attitude see also Swift in The Examiner for 31 May 
1711. 

43 doing Honour . . . Inconsistencies: Swift here mocks Steele’s use in the House of Commons of 
the idiomatic phrase ‘doing honour to’ on the election of Hanmer as Speaker; see Ehrenpreis, 
vol. II, p. 712. 

44 wrong... future Times: Swift paraphrases and quotes from his Conduct, above, pp. 68-9. 
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When Mr. St le reflects upon the many Solemn strong 

Barriers (to our Succession) of Laws and Oaths, &c. he thinks Pag: 29. 
all Fear vanisheth before them. I think so too; provided the Epithet 

Solemn goes for nothing: Because, although I have often heard of a Solemn 
Day, a Solemn Feast, and a Solemn Coxcomb, yet I can conceive no Idea to 
my self of a Solemn Barrier. However, be that as it will, His Thoughts it seems 
will not let him rest, but before he 1s aware, he asks himself several Questions: 
And since he cannot Resolve them, I will endeavour to give him what Sat- 
isfaction I am able. The First is, What are the Marks of a Lasting Security? 
To which I Answer, That the Signs of it in a Kingdom or State are first, 
good Laws, and secondly, those Laws well Executed: We are pretty well 
provided with the former, but extremely defective in the latter. Secondly, 
What are our Tempers and our Hearts at Home? If by Ours he means those of 
himself and his Abettors, they are most damnably Wicked; impatient for 
the Death of the QUEEN; ready to gratifie their Ambition and Revenge by 
all desperate Methods; wholly alienate from Truth, Law, Religion, Mercy, 
Conscience, or Honour. Thirdly, In what Hands is Power lodgd Abroad? To 
Answer the Question naturally, Louis XIV. is King of France, Philip V. (by 
the Councils and Acknowledgments of the Whigs) is King of Spain, and 
so on. If by Power he means Money; the D of M- is thought 
to have more ready Money than all the Kings of Christendom together; but 


by the peculiar Disposition of Providence it is locked up in a Trunk, to 
which his Ambition has no Key, and that is our Security. Fourthly, Are our 
unnatural Divisions our Strength? I think not; but they are the Sign of it; for 
being unnatural, they cannot last; and this shews, that Union, the Founda- 
tion of all Strength, is more agreeable to our Nature. Fifthly, Is iż nothing to 
us, which of the Princes of Europe hath the longest Sword? Not much; if we 
can Tie up his Hands, or put a strong Shie/d into those of his Neighbours: 
Or if our Sword be as Sharp, as his is Long: Or if it be necessary for him to 
turn his own Sword into a Plow-sheer: Or if such a Sword happens to be in 
the Hands of an Infant, or struggled for by two Competitors. Sixthly, The 
powerful Hand that deals out Crowns and Kingdoms all around us, may it not 
in time reach a King out to us too? If the powerful Hand he means, be that of 
France, it may reach out as many Kings as it pleases, but we will not accept 
them. Whence does this Man get his Intelligence? I should think, even 
his Brother Ridpath might furnish him with better. What Crowns or King- 
doms hath France dealt about? Spain was given by the Will of the former 
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King, in consequence of that infamous Treaty of Partition, the Advisers of 
which will I hope never be forgot in England. Sicily was disposed of by Her 
Majesty of Great-Britain.® So in effect was Sardinia. France indeed once 
reached out a King to Poland, but the People would not receive him.* This 
Question of Mr. St——/e’s was therefore only put in terrorem, without any 
regard to Truth. Seventhly, Are there no Pretensions to our Crown that can 


ever be revived? There may for ought I know be about a Dozen: And those 
in time may possibly beget an Hundred. But we must do as well as we 
can: Captain Bessus,” when he had fifty Challenges to answer, protested 
he could not Fight above three Duels a Day. If the Pretender should fail 
(says this Writer) the French King has in his Quiver a Succession of them, 
the Dutchess of Savoy, or her Sons, or the Dauphin her Grandson. Let me 
suppose the Chevalier de St. George to be Dead; The Dutchess of Savoy’? 
will then be a Pretender, and consequently must leave her Husband, because 
His Royal Highness (for Mr. S*——/e has not yet acknowledged him for a 
King) is in Allyance with Her British Majesty: Her Sons, when they grow 
Pretenders, must undergo the same Fate. But I am at a Loss how to dispose 
of the Dauphin, if he happens to be King of France before the Pretendership 
to Britain falls to his share; for I doubt he will never be persuaded to remove 
out of his own Kingdom, only because it is too near England.” 

But the Duke of Savoy did some Years ago put in his Claim to the 
Crown of England in right of his Wife; and he is a Prince of great 
Capacity; in strict Allyance with France, and may therefore very well 
add to our Fears of a Popish Successor. Is it the fault of the present 
or of any Ministry, that this Prince put in his Claim? Must we give him 
Opium to destroy his Capacity? Or can we prevent his Allyance with any 
Prince who is in Peace with Her Majesty? Must we send to Stab or Poyson 
all the Popish Princes who have any pretended Title to our Crown by the 


Pag. 33. 


45 Treaty of Partition . . . Britain: see Conduct, pp. 52-3 and note. 

46 Poland... receive him: in 1696, on the death of John III, there were numerous candidates 
for the vacant throne of Poland. France backed Francois Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Conti 
(1664-1709), but the successful candidate was Frederick Augustus I, the Elector of Saxony, 
who reigned as Augustus II, King of Poland from 1697 to 1704, and from 1709 to 1733. 

47 Captain Bessus: Braggadocio figure in Beaumont and Fletchers 4 King and No King, who 
makes this excuse in III. ii. 

48 Dutchess of Savoy: Anna Maria (1669-1728), wife of Victor Amadeus II, granddaughter of 
Charles and grandmother of Louis XV (at this writing the Dauphin). 

49 too near England: as the Pretender was required to do by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
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Proximity of Blood? What, in the Name of God, can these People drive at? 
What is it they demand? Suppose the present Dauphin were now a Man, 
and King of France, and next Popish Heir to the Crown of England; Is he 
not excluded by the Laws of the Land? But what Regard will he have to 
our Laws? I answer; Hath not the Queen as good a Title to the Crown of 
France? And how is she excluded but by their Law against the Succession 
of Females, which we are not bound to acknowledge? And is it not in our 
Power to exclude Female Successors as well as in theirs? If such a Pretence 
shall prove the Cause of a War, what Humane Power can prevent it? But 
our Cause must necessarily be good and righteous; for either the Kings of 
England have been unjustly kept out of the Possession of France, or the 
Dauphin, though nearest of Kin, can have no legal Title to England. And 
he must be an ill Prince indeed, who will not have the Hearts and Hands 
of Ninety nine in a Hundred among his Subjects against such a Popish 
Pretender. 

I have been the longer in answering the Seventh Question, because it led 
me to consider all he had afterwards to say upon the Subject of the Pretender. 
Eighthly and lastly, He asks himself whether Popery and Ambition are become 
tame and quiet Neighbours? In this I can give him no Satisfaction, because 
I never was in that Street where they live; nor do I Converse with any of 
their Friends; only I find they are Persons of a very evil Reputation. But I 
am told for certain that Ambition has removed her Lodging, and lives the 
very next Door to Faction; where they keep such a Racket that the whole 
Parish is disturbed, and every Night in an uproar. 

Thus much in answer to those Eight wneasy Questions, put by the Author 
to himself, in order fo satisfy every Briton, and give him an Occasion of 
taking an impartial View of the Affairs of Europe in general, as well as of 
Great-Britain in particular. 

After enumerating the great Actions of the Confederate Armies under 
the Command of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. St--le 
observes in the bitterness of his Soul, that the British General, however 
unaccountable it may be to Posterity, was not permitted to enjoy the Fruits of 
his glorious Labour. Ten Years Fruits it seems were not sufficient, and yet 
they were the frui¢fullest Campagns that ever any General cropt. However, 
I cannot but hope, that Posterity will not be left in the dark, but some 
Care taken both of Her Majesty’s Glory, and of the Reputation of those 
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She employs. An impartial Historian” may tell the World (and the next 
Age will easily believe what it continues to feel) that the Avarice and 
Ambition of a few factious insolent Subjects, had almost destroyed their 
Country, by continuing a ruinous War, in conjunction with Allies, for 
whose sakes principally we fought who refused to bear their just Proportion 
of the Charge, and were connived at in their Refusal for private Ends. 
That these Factious People treated the best and kindest of Sovereigns with 
Insolence, Cruelty and Ingratitude (of which he will be able to produce 
several Instances.) That they encouraged Persons and Principles alien from 
our Religion and Government, in order to strengthen their Faction. He 
will tell the Reasons why the General and first Minister were seduced to be 
Heads of this Faction, contrary to the Opinions they had always professed. 
Such an Historian will shew many Reasons which made it necessary to 
remove the General and his Friends, who knowing the Bent of the Nation 
were against them, expected to lose their Power when the War was at an 
End. Particularly the Historian will discover the whole Intrigue of the Duke 
of M——'s endeavouring to procure a Commission to be General for Life; 
wherein Justice will be done to a Person at that time of high Station in the 
Law; who, (I mention it to his Honour) advised the D——,, when he was 
consulted upon it, not to accept of such a Commission.” By these, and many 


other Instances which Time will bring to Light, it may perhaps appear not 
very unaccountable to Posterity, why this great Man was dismissed at last, 
but rather why he was Dismissed no sooner. 

But this is entring into a wide Field. I shall therefore leave Posterity to the 
Information of better Historians than the Author of the Crisis or my self, 
and go on to inform the present Age in some Facts, which this great Orator 
and Politician thinks fit to misrepresent with the utmost degree either 
of natural or wilful Ignorance. He asserts that in the Duke of Ormond’s 
Campagne, after a Suspension of Arms between Great-Britain and France, 
proclaimed at the Head of the Armies, the British, in the midst of the Enemies 
Garrisons, withdrew themselves from their Confederates. The Fact is directly 
otherwise; For the British Troops were most infamously deserted by the 


50 An impartial Historian: Swift, of course, intended to be that historian; on the rumour at 
the time of this pamphlet that his History was about to be published, see Davis, vol. VIII, 
pp- Xix-xx. 

51 Person... Commission: the person was William, 1st Earl Cowper, then Lord Chancellor; 
Swift describes the episode in Memoirs (Davis, vol. VIII, p. 114). 
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Confederates, after all that could be urged by the Duke of Ormond, and 
the Earl of Strafford, to press the Confederate Generals not to forsake 
them.”? The Duke was directed to avoid engaging in any Action till he had 
further Orders, because an Account of the King of Spain’s Renunciation 
was every Day expected: This the imperialists and Dutch knew well enough, 
and therefore proposed to the Duke in that very Juncture to engage the 
French, for no other Reason but to render Desperate all the QUEEN’s 
Measures towards a Peace. Was not the certain Possession of Dunkirk of 
equal Advantage to the uncertainty of a Battle? A whole Campaign under 
the Duke of Marlborough, with such an Acquisition, tho’ at the Cost of 
many Thousand Lives, and several Millions of Money, would have been 
thought very gloriously Ended. Neither after all, was it a new Thing, either 
in the British General or the Dutch Deputies, to refuse Fighting, when they 
did not approve it: When the Duke of Marlborough was going to invest” 
Bouchain, the Deputies of the Szates pressed him in Vain to engage the 
Enemy, and One of them was so far Discontented upon his Grace’s Refusal, 
that he presently became a Partizan of the Peace,” yet I do not remember 
any Clamour then raised here against the Duke upon that Account. Again, 
when the French invaded Doway, after the Confederates had deserted the 


52 Confederates . . . forsake them: the allusion is to the famous ‘restraining orders’ given on 19 
May 1712 to Swift’s friend the Duke of Ormond by the Queen, or at least by Bolingbroke, 
which prevented his taking action against the French in 1712. ‘It is therefore the Queen’s 
positive command to your Grace, that you avoid engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle, 
till you have farther orders from her Majesty’ (Bolingbroke, Letters, vol. II, p. 320). These 
were orders which he was compelled to keep secret from the Allies, i.e. Prince Eugene and 
the Dutch. For Swift’s view of this crisis in the life of one who had ‘every Quality that can 
accomplish or adorn a great Man’, see History (Davis, vol. IV, pp. 126-8). For Swift’s distress 
at his later impeachment, see Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen's Last Ministry (Davis, 
vol. VIII, pp. 132-3). 

53 invest: i.e., ‘besiege’ (OED). 

54 Partizan of the Peace: referring to Sicco van Goslinga (1664-1731), a Dutch ‘field Deputy’ 
who had been critical earlier of Marlborough’s tactics. In August 1711, after the allied troops 
marched to Arleux near Bouchain but did not attack, Goslinga became highly disturbed, not 
knowing that crossing the Scheld and besieging Bouchain had been Marlborough’s intention 
all along rather than fighting a fixed battle (see Trevelyan, vol. III, pp. 132-3). According to 
his Mémoires, Goslinga felt Marlborough’s ‘damnable’ politics were at work, that by avoiding 
the battle the Duke thought he could keep his command and also ruin the new ministry 
(Mémoires, ed. U. A. Evertsz and G. H. M. Delprat (Leeuwarden: Worcum, 1857), p. 141). 
As Swift implies, Goslinga, though eager for battle at Bouchain, had pressed for peace with 
France in 1709 and was later given full powers by the States-General in the peace negotiations 
at Utrecht. He was also delegated by the Dutch to take their good wishes to Louis XIV on 
the occasion of the peace (Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek VIII (Leiden, 1930), 
col. 625). 
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Duke of Ormond, Prince Eugene was violently bent upon a Battle, and said 
they should never have another so good an Opportunity: But Monsieur 


, a private Deputy, rose up, and opposed it so far, that the Prince was 
forc'd to desist.” Was it then more Criminal in the Duke of Ormond to 
refuse Fighting, by express Commands of the QUEEN, and in order to 
get Possession of Dunkirk, than for the Duke of Marlborough to give the 
same Refusal, without any such Orders, or any such Advantage? Or shall 
a Dutch Deputy assume more Power than the QUEEN of Great Britain’s 
General, acting by the immediate Commands of his Sovereign? 

The Emperor and the Empire (says Mr. St le, by Way of 
Admiration) continue the War! Is his Imperial Majesty able to 
continue it or no? If he be, then Great Britain has been strangely used for 
Ten Years past: Then how came it to pass, That of above Thirty thousand 
Men in his Service in Iraly, at the Time of the Battle of Turin, ® there 
were not above Four thousand paid by himself? If he be not able to con- 
tinue it, Why does he go on? The Reasons are clear, because the War only 
Affects the Princes of the Empire, (whom he is willing enough to Expose,) 


Pag. 31 


but not his own Dominions. Besides, the Imperial Ministers are in daily 
Expectation of the QUEEN’s Death, which they hope will give a new 
Turn to Affairs, and rekindle the War in Europe upon the old Foot; and we 
know that the Ministers of that Court publickly Assign it for a Reason of 
their Obstinacy against Peace, that they Hope for a sudden Revolution in 
England. In the mean Time, this Appearance of the Emperor being 


55 Eugene... desist: Douai fell on 8 September 1712 (n.s.) after a short siege. In 1712 there 
were only three Dutch Field Deputies: Willem Hooft (Holland), Willem van Haersolte 
(Overijssel) and Philip Frederik Vegelin van Claerbergen (Council of State) (Marlborough- 
Godolphin, p. 1701). According to Dr Guus Veenendaal, editor of the correspondence of 
Heinsius, Swift probably refers either to the first or the third (personal correspondence). 
However, decades later one of Eugene’s former officers claimed that in fact more than one 
Deputy objected to this particular battle: ‘When he [Prince Eugene] arrived, he found the 
Avenues to the French Camp so well entrenched that the Deputies of the States could not 
be induced to consent to the attacking of them’ (John Banks, The History of Francis-Eugene 
Prince of Savoy, by an English Officer, 2nd edn. (1742), p. 309). 

56 Battle of Turin: in 1706. In a digest of his responses to Swifts Conduct, Francis Hare admits 
much of what Swift had there said about the Austrian court’s contributions but also makes 
excuses for the Emperors and their inability to supply their quotas of troops since the begin- 
ning of the war. Although he does not refer specifically to the payment of Imperial troops, 
he does say that at the time of the Battle of Turin, and just after that ‘Prodigious Success’, 
‘their Affairs were in the most desperate Condition’ and made worse by the ‘great Interest 
they pay here in England for Mony borrow’d on the best Funds they have’. See 4 Full Answer 
to the Conduct of the Allies (1712), pp. 54-5. 
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forsaken by his Ally, will serve to encrease the Clamour both here and 
in Holland, against Her Majesty and those She Employs. 
Mr. St le says, There can be no Crime in affirming, (if it be a 
Truth) That the House of Bourbon 1s at this Juncture become more Ibid. 
formidable, and bids fairer for an Universal Monarchy, and to engross 
the whole Trade of Europe, than it did before the War. 
No Crime in affirming it, if it be a Truth. Iwill for once allow his Proposi- 
tion. But if it be false, then I affirm, That whoever advances so Seditious a 


Falshood, deserves to be Hanged. Does he mean by the House of Bourbon, 
the Two Kings of France and Spain? If so, I rejects his Meaning, which 
would insinuate that the Interests and Designs of both those Princes will 
be the same, whereas they are more opposite than those of any Two other 
Monarchs in Christendom. This is the old foolish Slander so frequently 
flung upon the Peace, and as frequently refuted. These factious Under- 
takers of the Press write with great Advantage; they strenuously affirm a 
thousand Falshoods, without Fear, Wit, Conscience, or Knowledge; and 
we who Answer them, must be at the Expence of an Argument for each: 
After which, in the very next Pamphlet, we see the same Assertions pro- 
duced again, without the least Notice of what has been said to disprove 
them. By the House of Bourbon, does he mean only the French King for 
the Time being? If so, and his Assertion be true, Then that Prince must 
either deal with the Devil, or else the Money and Blood spent in our Ten 
Years Victories against him, might as well have continued in the Purses 
and Veins of Her Majesty’s Subjects. 

But the particular Assertions of this Author are easier detected than 
his general ones; I shall therefore proceed upon examining the former. 
For Instance: I desire him to ask the Dutch, who can best inform him, 
Why they delivered up Traerbach to the Imperialists?>’ For as to Ibid. 
the QUEEN, Her Majesty was never once consulted in it; whatever his 


57 Traerbach . . . Imperialists: Steele had complained, ‘the Dutch have been treated to deliver up 
Traerbach to the Imperialists, as an expedient for the French to besiege it; because, forsooth, 
it lay convenient for their Incursions upon the Empire’. Like other fortifications after the 
peace in 1713, Trarbach, on the Mosel, was the subject of continuing negotiations between 
the States-General, the Empire and the French. In August France agreed to let the Dutch 
give it to the Empire, but after the Dutch held on, the French considered the town an enemy, 
despite the presence of a Dutch garrison (The Daily Courant, 19 August, 21 September). 
In October and November the Dutch finally prepared to leave and made the post ready 
for Imperial troops (The Flying Post, 18 November). Both Steele’s indignation and Swift’s 
response, blaming the Dutch, reflect their contrasting attitudes about the postures of the 
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Preceptors the Politicians of Button’s Coffee-House*® may have informed 
him to the contrary. 

Mr. Sz le affirms, That the French have begun the Demo- 
Ibid. lition of Dunkirk Contemptuously and Arbitrarily their own 

Way. The Governor of the Town, and those Gentlemen 
entrusted with the Inspection of this Work, do assure me, that the Fact 
is altogether otherwise: That the Method prescribed by those whom 
Her Majesty employs, hath been exactly followed, and that the Works 
are already demolished. I will venture to tell him further, That the 
Demolition was so long deferred, in order to remove those Difficul- 
ties which the Barrier-Treaty has put us under; and the Event hath 
shewn, that it was Prudent to proceed no faster till those Difficulties 
were got over. The Mole and Harbour could not be destroyed till the Ships 
were got out, which by Reason of some profound Secrets of State, did not 
happen till tother Day. Who gave him those just Suspicions that the 
Mole and Harbour will never be destroyd ? What is it he would now 
insinuate? That the Ministry is bribed to leave the most important Part 
of the Work undone; Or, that the Pretender is to Invade us from thence; 
Or, that the QUEEN hath entered into a Conspiracy with Her Servants 
to prevent the good Effects of the Peace, for no other End but to lose the 
Affections of Her People, and endanger Her Self. 

Instead of any further Information, which I could easily give, but which 
no honest Man can want; I venture to affirm, That the Mole and Harbour 
of Dunkirk will in a short Time be most effectually destroy; and at the 
same Time, I venture to Prophesie, that neither Mr. S¢ 


Pag. 32. 


le, nor his 
Faction, will ever confess they believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard, That the QUEEN cannot be allowd to 
demolish this Town in whatever Manner She pleases to fancy: Mr. S¢ le 
must have it done his own Way, and is angry the French have pretended to 
do it Theirs; and yet he wrongs them into the Bargain. For my own Part, 


various powers in the winter of 1713-14. The Emperor and the French were still at war 
(until the Treaty of Rastadt in March 1714), and Swift and his party claimed that the Empire 
was the greater threat to the stability of Europe (see below, p. 275). In contrast, Steele’s view 
is close to that of a Whig pamphlet published in the autumn of 1713 called Europe a Slave, 
when the Empire is in Chains, which argues that the ruin of the Empire means the ruin of 
Europe. 

58 Button’s Coffee-House: on Russel Street, Covent Garden, Button’s was known as the gathering 
place of the ‘Whig Wits’, especially Addison, who had set up the proprietor Daniel Button 


in the business. 
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I do seriously think, the Most Christian King to be a much better Friend 
of Her Majesty’s than Mr. St le, or any of his Faction; besides, it is 
to be considered, that he is a Monarch and a Relation; and therefore if I 
were a Privy-Councellor, and my Advice to be asked, nak 
which of those Two {GENTLEMEN BORN®” should Englishman, 
have the Direction in the Demolition of Dunkirk, I Pag. 2. 
would give it for the former; because I look upon Mr. S¢ le, 
in Quality ofa Member of his Party, to be much more Skillful in demolishing 
at Home than Abroad. 

There is a Prospect of more Danger to the Balance of Europe, and 


to the Trade of Britain, from the Emperor over-running Italy, than from 
France over-running the Empire; That his Imperial Majesty entertains such 
Thoughts, is visible to the World: And though little can be said to justifie 
many Actions of the French King, yet the worst of them hath never equalled 
the Emperor’s Arbitrary keeping the Possession of Milan, directly contrary 
to his Oath, and to the express Words of the Golden Bull, which oblige 
him to deliver up every Fief that falls; or else they must all in the Course 
of Time lapse into his own Hands. 

I was at a Loss who it was that Mr. Sz le hinted at some Time ago 
by the powerful Hand, that deals out Crowns and Kingdoms all around us: I 
now plainly find, he meant no other Hand but his own. He 
hath dealt out the Crown of Spain to France; to France he hath Pag. 32. 
given leave to invade the Empire next Spring with Two hundred 
thousand Men; And now at last, he deals to France the Imperial 
Dignity; and so farewel Liberty, Europe will be French. But in 
order to bring all this about, the Capital of Austria, the Residence of his 


Ibid. 


59 GENTLEMEN BORN: mocking Steele’s claim in The Englishman, ‘assert and declare . . . 
whoever talks with me is speaking to a Gentleman born’ (The Englishman no. 57, 15 February 
1714, in Tracts, p. 188). 

60 Golden Bull... Hands: the Golden Bull of the Empire in 1356 established rules for the Electors 
in choosing future emperors. Although the ‘express Words’ of the document do not make the 
specific points that Swift describes, the Bull did begin a process of ceding power from the 
Emperor to the electoral princes which culminated in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) and 
also in the ‘Oath’ Swift refers to, that taken by Emperor Charles VI at his coronation in 1711. 
Coxe explains that by that oath the Emperor ‘was bound to restore the possessions of which 
the members of the empire had been forcibly deprived’; Charles had been invested with Milan 
‘as a fief of the empire’ by his brother Emperor Joseph after Prince Eugene conquered it in 
1706 (William Coxe, History of the House of Austria, 3rd edn (London: Bell and Daldy, 1868), 
vol. III, pp. 21, 88). Cf. Swifts comments in History on the Emperor's refusal at Utrecht to 
‘restore . . . Territories in Italy which He had taken from the rightful Proprietors’ (Davis, vol. 
VII, p. 164). 
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Imperial Majesty must continue to be visited by the Plague, of which the 
Emperor must Die, and so the Thing is done.*! 

Why should not I venture to deal out one Scepter in my Turn as well 
as Mr. Sz le? I therefore deal out the Empire to the Elector of Saxony, 
upon failure of Issue to this Emperor at his Death; provided the Whigs will 
prevail on the Son to turn Papist to get an Empire, as they did upon the 


Father to get a Kingdom.” Or if this Prince be not approved of, I deal out 
in his stead, the Elector of Bavaria. And in one or t’other of these, I dare 
engage to have all Christendom to second me, whatever the Spleen, in the 
Shape of Politicks, may Dictate to the Author of the Crisis. 

The Design of Mr. S¢ le, in representing the Circumstances of the Affairs 
of Europe, is to signifie to the World, that all Ewrope is put in the high Road 
to Slavery by the Corruption of Her Majesty’s present Ministers; and so 


ihc he goes on to Portugal, which having, during the War supplied us 


with Gold in exchange for our Woollen Manufacture, has only at 

present a Suspension of Arms for it’s Protection, to last no longer than 

till the Catalonians are reduced; and then the old Pretensions of Spain 
to Portugal will be revived: And Portugal when once enslaved by Spain, falls 
naturally with the rest of Europe into the Gulph of France. In the mean time, 
let us see what Relief a little Truth can give this unhappy Kingdom. That 
Portugal hath yet no more than a Suspension of Arms, they may Thank 
themselves, because they came so late into the Treaty; and that they came 
so late, they may Thank the Whigs, whose false Representations they were 
so weak to Believe. However, the QUEEN has voluntarily given them 
a Guarantee to defend them against Spazn till the Peace shall be made; 
and such Terms after the Peace, are stipulated for them, as the Portuguese 
themselves are contented with. 


61 so the Thing is done: Swift, of course, in this passage is ironically transforming Steele’s alarmist 
speculations into statements of fact; thus Steele had gloomily predicted, “Two hundred thou- 
sand French may be ready’, ‘a Prince of the House of Bourbon would probably bid fair for the 
Imperial Dignity’, etc. 

62 Elector of Saxony... Kingdom: Frederick Augustus I (1670-1733), twice King of Poland 
(as Augustus II), had converted to Catholicism to help his first bid to be elected King of 
Poland in 1697. Swift fantasizes satirically that just as the Elector turned Catholic to become 
King, at the urging (he claims) of English Whigs, his son can become Emperor if the present 
Emperor, Charles VI, dies without issue and the Whigs can persuade the son to become 
Catholic. 

63 Elector of Bavaria: Maximilian II Emmanuel (1662-1725), ‘for whose Interests France 
appeared to be . . . much concerned’ (History, Davis, vol. VII, p. 60). 

64 Portugal... contented with: cf. Swift’s disdain for the Portuguese contributions to the war in 


Conduct, p. 79. 
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Having mentioned the Caralonians,° he puts the Question, 


Who can name the Catalonians without a Tear? That can I; For he Pag. 32. 
has told so many melancholy Stories without one Syllable of Truth, that 
he has blunted the Edge of my Fears, and I shall not be startled at the 
worst he can say. What he affirms concerning the Catalontans is included 
in the following Particulars: First, That they were drawn into the War by the 
Encouragement of the Maritime Powers, by which are understood England 
and Holland: But he is too good a Friend of the Dutch, to give them any 
Part of the Blame. Secondly, That they are now abandoned and exposed to the 
Resentment of an enraged Prince. Thirdly, That they always opposed the Person 
and Interest of that Prince, who is their present King. Lastly, That the Doom 
is dreadful of those who shall in the Sight of God be esteemed their Destroyers. 
And if we interpret the Insinuation he makes, according to his own Mind, 
the Destruction of those People, must be imputed to the present Ministry. 

I am sometimes in Charity disposed to hope, That this Writer is not 
always sensible of the flagrant Falshoods he utters, but is either byassed 
by an Inclination to believe the worst, or a Want of Judgment to chuse 
his Informers. That the Catalonians were drawn into the War by the 
Encouragement of Her Majesty, should not in Decency have been affirmed 
till about Fifty Years hence; when it might be supposed there would be 
no living Witness left to disprove it. It was only upon the Assurances of a 
Revolt, given by the Prince of Hesse and others, and their Invitation, that the 
QUEEN was prevailed with to send her Forces upon that Expedition.” 
When Barcelona was taken by a most unexpected Accident, of a Bomb 


65 Catalonians: although amnesty had been granted to the Catalans in accord with the Treaty 
of Utrecht, England’s separate treaty with Spain (13 July 1713) did little for them, and 
their problems were by now a party issue. In contrast to Steele’s emotional outburst, cf. The 
Examiner for 25 September 1713, which imagines Whigs transported to Spain, where they 
‘would certainly join the Faithful Catalans (whose Health is now the common Toast of their 
good Allies the Kit-Cats) and call fighting for Change of Masters, the Cause of Liberty’. 
Swift’s passage here was wittily attacked in the Commons in April by John Aislabie, MP 
for Ripon, who referred to Swift as ‘a Reverend Divine that was intimate with the Ministry’ 
(Wentworth Papers, pp. 377-8). For what we may take as the ministerial point of view on 
this question, see [Defoe’s] Secret History of the White-Staff Part I (1714), pp. 16-17. The 
italicized phrases in Swifts paragraph are quotations from Steele’s The Crisis. 

66 It was only . . . Expedition: the ‘expedition’ was the attack on Barcelona in September 1705 
in support of Charles III, an attack led by the Earl of Peterborough and George, Prince 
of Hesse Darmstadt, commander of allied troops in Spain, who lost his life early in the 
battle. The conquest of the Citadel on 6 September (o.s.) was followed on 3 October by a 
riot of the Catalans attacking the captured Spanish commander and his forces as they were 
readying for transport in English ships. As Swift says, a shell exploded in a magazine of 
the Citadel, the explosion killing the Neapolitan commander and his main officers, but this 
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lighting on the Magazine, then indeed the Catalonians Revolted, having 
before submitted and sworn Allegiance to Philip, as much as any other 
Province of Spain. Upon the Peace between that Crown and Britain, the 
Queen, in order to ease the Emperor, and save his Troops, stipulated with 
King Philip for a Neutrality in Italy, and that his Imperial Majesty should 
have Liberty to evacuate Catalonia; upon Conditions of absolute Indemp- 
nity to the Caza/ans, with an entire Restitution to their Honours, Dignities, 
and Estates. As this Neutrality was never observed by the Emperor, so he 
never effectually evacuated Catalonia; for tho’ he sent away the main Body, 
he left behind many Officers and private Men, who now spirit-up and assist 
those obstinate People to continue in their Rebellion. It is true indeed, that 
King Philip did not absolutely restore the Catalans to all their old Privileges, 
of which they never made other use than as an Encouragement to Rebel; 
but, to the same Privileges with his Subjects of Castille, particularly to the 
Liberty of Trading, and having Employments in the West-Indies, which 
they never enjoyed before. Besides, the QUEEN reserved to her self the 
Power of procuring farther Immunities for them, wherein the most Chris- 
tian King was obliged to second Her: For, his Catholick Majesty intended 
no more, than to retrench those Privileges under the Pretext of which they 
now Rebel, as they had formerly done in favour of France. How dreadful 
then must the Doom be of those who hindred these People from submitting 
to the gentle Terms offered them by their Prince!®’ and who, although 
they are conscious of their own Inability to furnish one single Ship for the 
Support of the Catalans, are at this Instant spurring them on to their Ruin, 
by Promises of Aid and Protection. 

Thus much in Answer to Mr. S¢ les Account of the Affairs of Europe; 
from which he deduces the Universal Monarchy of France, and the Dan- 
ger of I know not how many Popish Successors to Britain. His political 


Reflections are as good as his Facts. We must observe (says he) that 
Pag. 32. the Person who seems to be the most favoured by the French King in the 
late Treaties, is the Duke of Savoy. Extreamly right: For, whatever 
that Prince got by the Peace, he owes entirely to Her Majesty, as a just 


Reward for his having been so firm and useful an Ally; neither was France 


event was apparently during the fighting on 17 September, well before the Catalan uprising on 
14 October (Trevelyan, vol. II, pp. 73-6). 

67 How dreadful... Prince: Swift mocks and turns around Steele’s exclamation, ‘Dreadful the 
Doom of those who shall be esteemed their Destroyers!’ 
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brought with more Difficulty to yield any one Point, than that of allowing 
the Duke such a Barrier as the Queen insisted on. He is become 
the most powerful Prince in Italy. I had rather see Him so, than the 
Emperor. He is supposed to have entred into a secret and strict Alliance 
with the House of Bourbon. This is one of those Facts wherein I 
am most inclined to believe the Author, because it is what he must needs 


Pag. 33. 


be utterly ignorant of, and therefore might possibly be true. 

I thought indeed we should be Safe from all Popish Successors as far as 
Italy, because of the prodigious Clutter about sending the Pretender thither. 
But they will never agree where to fix their Longitude. The Duke of Savoy 
is the more dangerous for removing to Sicily: He adds to our Fears 
for being too far off, and the Chevalier de St. George for being 
too near. So, Whether France conquers Germany, or be in Peace and 
good Understanding with it; either Event will put us and Holland at 
Mercy of France, who has a Quiver full of Pretenders, at his Back, whenever 
the Chevalier shall Die. 

This was just the Logick of poor Prince Butler, a Splenatick Mad-Man, 
whom every Body may remember about the Town. Prince Pamphilio in 


Pag. 33. 


Italy employd Emissaries to torment Prince Butler here. But what if Prince 
Pamphilio dies?® Why then, he has left in his Will for his Heirs and 
Executors to torment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a Misfortune, what Mr. Sz le affirms, That 
treasonable Books lately dispersed among us, striking apparently at the 


Hanover Succession, have passed almost without Observation from Ibid. 


the Generality of the People; because it seems a certain Sign that ¢he 
Generality of the People are well disposed to that Illustrious Family: But I look 
upon it as a great Evil, to see Seditious Books dispersed among us, apparently 
striking at the QUEEN and her Administration, at the Constitution in 
Church and State, and at all Religion; yet passing without Observation 
from the Generality of those in Power: But whether this Remissness may be 


68 the Chevalier shall Die: in this paragraph the italicized portions are, of course, again Steele’s 
phrases, which Swift is reassembling. 

69 Prince Pamphilio dies: ‘Prince Butler, who also is mentioned in Swifts correspondence, 
believed he was persecuted by Cardinal Pamphili, and, just as Swift describes, suffered the 
delusion that after the cardinal’s death, his heirs would continue to torment him. Butler, 
apparently with the help of Charles Davenant, also published numerous broadsides contain- 
ing petitions and queries about the cloth trade. (F. Elrington Ball, ‘Swift and Prince Butler, 
N&Q 136 (1920), 404-5). 
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imputed to White-Hall, or Westminster-Hall,” is other Mens Business to 
enquire. Mr. S¢ 


le knows in his Conscience, that the Queries concerning 
the Pretender, issued from one of his own Party.’ And as for the poor 
Nonjuring Clergyman, who was trusted with committing to the Press a 
late Book on the Subject of Hereditary Right, by a strain of the Summum Jus, 
he is now, as I am told, with half a score Children, starving and rotting 
among Thieves and Pick-pockets, in the common Room ofa stinking Jail.” 
I have never seen either the Book or the Publisher; however, I would fain 
ask one single Person in the World a Question; Why he who hath so often 
drank the Abdicated King’s Health upon his Knees But the Transition 
is natural and frequent, and I shall not trouble him for an Answer. 


70 White-Hall, or Westminster-Hall: i.e., from the remissness of the government or of the law 
courts. 

71 Queries... Party: Queries Relating to the Birth and Birthright of a Certain Person, by the 
non-juror and eminent antiquary George Hickes (1642-1715), titular ‘Bishop of Thetford’, 
first published in 1712 with the title, Some queries proposed to civil, canon, and common lawyers 
in London, July 1712. In order to prove the legitimacy of the Pretender. On the Whigs’ recent 
acceptance of the Pretender’s legitimacy, see above, note on p. 265. And on this and the next 
note, cf. Swift’s comment in The Examiner for 22 March 1711, ‘Dodwell, Hicks, and Lesley, are 
gravely quoted, to prove that the Tories design to bring in the Pretender, and if I should quote 
Them to prove that the same Thing is intended by the Whigs, it would be full as reasonable, 
since I am sure they have at least as much to do with Non-jurors as we.’ 

72 poor Nonjuring . . . Jail: the work was entitled The hereditary right of the Crown of England 
asserted; the history of the succession since the Conquest cleard; and the true English constitution 
vindicated from the misrepresentations of Dr. Higden’s View and Defence (1713), and the poor 
non-juring clergyman wrongfully convicted of writing it was Hilkiah Bedford (1663-1724), 
later a non-juring bishop. The actual author was another non-juror, George Harbin, but 
Bedford confessed (in May 1714) that he had delivered the manuscript to the printer. He 
was pardoned in May 1718 for his part in this collaborative effort; see the ODNB essay by 
Christoph von Ehrenstein, to whom I am also indebted for additional details. The maxim 
Swift cites, summum jus, summa injuria est, ‘The rigor of the law is the height of oppression’, 
is from Cicero, De officiis, 1.10.33. For the way this ‘pernicious book’ was decried by the Duke 
of Marlborough as a work written ‘either by direction or connivance’ of the Lord Treasurer, 
see Marlborough to Robethon, 30 November 1713, Macpherson, Papers, vol. II, p. 546, and 
for an example of the Whig use of this claim even after the Succession, see A Detection of the 
Sophistry and Falsities of . . . the Secret History of the White Staff, Part TI (1714), p. 14. 

73 one single Person . . . Question: on Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Chief Justice, see note on Some 
Advice, p. 111. The ODNB makes no mention of any Jacobite activities in Parker’s early life, 
as Swift claims, but it does report that one of Parker’s scholarly acquaintances was the non- 
juror George Hickes, and Hickes was himself a close friend and mentor of Hilkiah Bedford, 
imprisoned for writing the Hereditary Right, see the note above. Swift may have known of 
this irony, but there is no evidence that he did. He did express pleasure later (1734-6) that 
Parker (who had become Earl of Macclesfield in 1721) had been impeached and fined in 
1725 (Davis, vol. V, p. 265). 
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It is the hardest Case in the World, that Mr. Sz le should 
take up the artificial Reports of his own Faction, and then put them Ibid. 
off upon the World, as additional Fears of a Popish Successor. I can 
assure him, that no good Subject of the QUEEN is under the least Concern 
whether the Pretender be Converted or no, farther than their Wishes that 
all Men would embrace the true Religion. But, reporting backwards and 
forwards upon this Point, helps to keep up the Noise, and is a Topick for Mr. 
St 
such Conversions; by collecting a List of Popish Cruelties, and repeating, 
after himself and the Bishop of S——, the dismal Effects likely to follow 
upon the Return of that Superstition among us. 

But as this Writer is reported by those who know him, to be what the 
French call Journalier, his Fear and Courage operating according to the 


le to enlarge himself upon, by shewing how little we can depend on 


Weather in our uncertain Climate; I am apt to believe, the two last Pages 
of his Crisis were written on a Sunshiny Day.” This I guess from the 
general Tenor of them, and particularly from an unwary Assertion, which, 
if he believes as firmly as I do, will at once overthrow all his foreign and 
domestick Fears of a Popish Successor. As divided a People as we are, 

those who are for the House of Hanover, are INFINITELY superior 

in Number, Wealth, Courage, and all Arts Military and Civil, to those Pag. 36. 
in the contrary Interest; besides which, we have the Laws, I say, the 

Laws on our side. The Laws, I say, the Laws. This elegant Repetition is, I 
think, a little out of place;” for the Stress might better have been laid upon 
so great a Majority of the Nation; without which, I doubt the Laws would 
be of little weight; although they are very good additional Securities. And, 
if what he here asserts be true, as it certainly is, though he asserts it; (for I 
allow even the Majority of his own Party to be against the Pretender) there 
can be no Danger of a Popish Successor, except from the unreasonable 
Jealousies of the dest among that Party, and from the Malice, the Avarice, 
or Ambition of the worst; without which, Britain would be able to defend 
her Succession against all her Enemies both at Home and Abroad. Most 


74 French... Day: Swift is punning on the sense of ‘journalier as someone who works by the day 
(hence Journalist’) and an older sense as an ‘inconstant or fickle-headed’ and ‘improvident 
person (Randle Cotgrave, A dictionarie of the French and English tongues (1611; facs. edn., 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1950); cf. E. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue 

française (Paris: Libraire Hachette, 1885), ‘Qui est sujet 4 changer dun jour a Pautre.” 

75 The Laws... place: the repetition is only half as elegant as it appears here, since the last six 
italicized words are Swift’s repetition of Steele’s repetition. 
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of the Dangers from Abroad which he enumerates as the Consequences of 
this very bad Peace, made by the QUEEN, and approved by Parliament, 
must have subsisted under any Peace at all; unless, among other Projects 
equally feasible, we could have stipulated to cut the Throats of every Popish 
Relation to the Royal Family. 

Well; by this Author’s own Confession, a number infinitely superior, and 
the best circumstantiated imaginable, are for the Succession in the House of 
Hanover. This Succession is established, confirmed, and secured by several 
Laws; Her Majesty’s repeated Declarations, and the Oaths of all Her Sub- 
jects, engage both Her and Them to preserve what those Laws have settled. 
This is a Security indeed, a Security adequate at least to the Importance of 
the Thing; and yet, according to the Whig-Scheme, as delivered to us by 
Mr. Sz le and his Coadjutors, is altogether insufficient; and the Suc- 
cession will be defeated, the Pretender brought in, and Popery established 
among us, without the farther Assistance of this Writer and his Faction. 

And what Securities have our Adversaries substituted in the Place of 
these? A Club of Politicians, where Jenny Man presides;’° A Crisis written 
by Mr. S*~——/e; A Confederacy of knavish Stock-Jobbers to ruin Credit; 
A Report of the QUEEN’s Death; An Effigies of the Pretender run twice 
through the Body by a valiant Peer: A Speech by the Author of the Crisis; 
And to Sum up all, an unlimited Freedom of reviling Her Majesty, and 
those She Employs. 

I have now finished the most disgustful Task that ever I undertook: I 
could with more ease have written Three dull Pamphlets, than remarkd 
upon the Falshoods and Absurdities of One. But I was quite confounded 
last Wednesday when the Printer came with another Pamphlet in his Hand, 
written by the same Author, and entituled, The Englishman, being the Close 
of the Paper so called, &c.’’ He desired I would read it over, and consider 
it in a Paper by it self; which last I absolutely refused. Upon Perusal, I 


76 Jenny Man presides: i.e, a group of coftee-house wits; Jenny Man was Proprietor of ‘Jenny 
Man’s Tilt-yard Coffee House’, near the Palace of Whitehall, which Steele mentions in 
Spectator, no. 109, 5 July 1711. Donald Bond’s note describes it as a popular meeting place 
for soldiers. Cf. The Spectator, no. 403 (12 June 1712), in which Swifts point is illustrated: 
Mr Spectator visits the ‘politicians’ at Jenny Man’s and the other coffee houses to get their 
reactions to the supposed death of Louis XIV. On its heavily Whig ambience, see Holmes, 
p. 23. Cf. the Tory Post Boy’s mock lament as the peace of Utrecht was being worked out, ‘In 
the mean time, we are inform’d that Jenny ----- Man is indispos’d’ (3-5 January 1712). 

77 Englishman... &c.: published as a separate quarto pamphlet serving as No. 57 of The 
Englishman, 15 February 1740. 
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found it chiefly an Invective against Toby,” the Ministry, the Examiner, the 
Clergy, the Qu--n, and the Post-Boy: Yet at the same time with great Justice 
exclaiming against those who presumed to offer the least Word against the 
Heads of that Faction whom Her Majesty discarded. The Author likewise 
proposes an equal Division of Favour and Employments between the Whigs 
and Tories: For, if the former can have no Part or Portion in 
David, they desire no longer to be his Subjects.” He insists, That 
Her Majesty Aas exactly followed Monsieur Tughe’s Memorial Pag. 11. 
against Demolishing of Dunkirk.*° He reflects with great Satis- 

faction on the good already done to his Country by the Crisis. Non nobis 


Pag. 5. 


Domine, non nobis, &c.--*' He gives us hopes that he will leave off 

Writing, and consult his own Quiet and Happiness; And concludes Pag. 18. 
with a Letter to a Friend at Court. I suppose by the Style of old 

Friend, and the like, it must be somebody ¢here of his own Level; among 
whom, his Party have indeed more Friends than I could wish. In this Letter, 
he asserts, That the present Ministers were not educated in the Church of 
England, but are new Converts from Presbytery. Upon which I can only 
reflect, how blind the Malice of that Man must be, who invents a groundless 
Lye in order to Defame his Superiors, which would be no Disgrace, if it 
had been a Truth. And he concludes, with making Three 
Demands for the Satisfaction of himself and other Malecontents. 
First, The Demolition of the Harbour of Dunkirk: Secondly, That 
Great Britain and France would heartily joyn against the Exorbitant Power 
of the Duke of Lorrain, and force the Pretender from his Asylum at Bar le 


Pag. 22. 


78 Toby: referring to the abusive pamphlet The Character of Richard St-le, Esq., with some remarks. 
By Toby, Abel's Kinsman .. . In a Letter to his Godfather (1713), a piece Steele assumed to be 
by Swift but which was reprinted in the works of William Wagstaffe in 1726. 

79 Part... Subjects: see 1 Kings 12: 16, ‘So when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the king, saying, What portion have we in David?’ Steele had 
alluded to the passage when comparing those tribes alienated from David to The Examiner 
and ‘his Abettors’ (Englishman, no. 57, p. 230). 

80 He insists... Dunkirk: but Steele’s complaint was that she had, as Tugghe wished, demolished 
the ‘Works’ and left the harbour and its accesses intact. 

81 Non nobis... &c.: ‘non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini Tuo da gloriam (Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.) The first line of Psalm 115 (line 9 of Psalm 
113 in the Vulgate). The Latin verse was also common in vocal music in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, apparently first set by William Byrd. 

82 Friend at Court: perhaps intended to represent Swift; see Englishman, p. 446. 

83 Converts from Presbytery: an obvious hit at Oxford’s early background as a Dissenter; this 
paragraph was among those singled out in Steele’s trial in the House of Commons that led 
to his expulsion on 18 March. 
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Duc: Lastly, That his Electoral Highness of Hanover would be so grateful to 
signifie to all the World, the perfect good Understanding he has with the Court 
of England, in as plain Terms, as Her Majesty was pleased to declare She had 
with that House on Her Part. 

As to the First of these Demands, I will venture to undertake it shall be 
granted; But then Mr. S¢--/e, and his Brother Ma/econtents, must Promise to 
believe the Thing is done, after those employ'd have made their Report; or 
else bring Vouchers to disprove it. Upon the Second; I cannot tell, whether 
Her Majesty will engage in a War against the Duke of Lorrain, to force 
him to remove the Pretender; But I believe, if the Parliament should think it 
necessary to Address upon such an Occasion, the QUEEN will move that 
Prince to send Him away. His last Demand, offered under the Title of a 
Wish, is of so insolent and seditious a Strain, that I care not to touch it. 
Here he directly charges Her Majesty with delivering a Falshood to Her 
Parliament from the Throne; and declares he will not believe her, till the 
Elector of Hanover himself shall vouch for the Truth of what She hath so 
Solemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this Writer that it is an idle Thing in his Antagonists to 

trouble themselves upon the Articles of his Birth, Education, or 
Pag.2. Fortune, For whoever writes at this Rate of his Sovereign, to whom 

he owes so many Personal Obligations, I should never enquire 
whether he be a GENTLEMAN BORN, but whether he be a HUMAN 
CREATURE. 


